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©@ He knew what’s what, 


and that’s as high 


As metaphysic wit can fly 99 


wrote an ingenious seventeenth-century satirist : and it 
is to this type of reader that we wish specially to recom- 
mend our new illustrated weekly, NIGHT & DAY. Here, at 
length, is an English humorous periodical inspired by a 


contemporary sense of humour—addressed to a wide-awake 


modern audience—created by comic draughtsmen and writers 


whose work is representative of the present age. But NIGHT 


& DAY also has its informative and practical aspects, and will 


publish weekly commentaries on books, music, films, besides 


telling you where to dine and spend the evening. 


No. 2. JUST OUT! 


Regular contributors include: 
EVELYN WAUGH (Books) 
ELIZABETH BOWEN (Theatre) 
JOHN HAYWARD (Radio) 
ADRIAN BELL (Country) 
GRAHAM GREENE (Cinema) 
JACK DONALDSON (Music) 
DAVID GARNETT (Flying) 
QSBERT LANCASTER (Art) 
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Other Contributors include: Artists include: 
JOHN BETj/EMAN PATRICK BELLEW 
PETER FLEMING FRANK FORD 
ANTHONY POWELL WALTER GOETZ 
CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD NICOLAS BENTLEY 
JOHN COLLIER EDWARD ARDIZZON=: 
ALDOUS HUXLEY JOHN NASH 
WILLIAM PLOMER FELIKS TOPOLSKI 
DENNIS KINCAID VICTOR REINGNUM 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Royal Commission on Palestine, whose Report was 
issued on Thursday, and broadcast from Jerusalem 
on Wednesday, must be congratulated both on having come 
to a conclusion without undue delay, and on having reached 
unanimity in their recommendations. They propose that the 
Mandate for Palestine should be replaced by a Treaty system, 
between Transjordan and the Arabs on the one hand and the 
Zionist Organisation on the other, with a view to establishing 
two independent States. The Arab State will consist of 
Transjordan and a part of Palestine, including Jaffa, east 
and south of an agreed frontier, the Jewish State of the plains 
north and west of the frontier. Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
will form part of an enclave with access to the sea to be admin- 
istered as “a sacred trust of civilisation” by the British 
under a new mandate. The Government has already an- 
nounced its acceptance of these recommendations; the 
Zionists have at least not forthwith condemned them and 
have reserved them for careful examination. Certainly they 
need the most serious consideration. If indeed they are the 
only possible solution, as the Commission suggests, they 
cannot be refused ; but doubts arise in two matters. It is 
suggested that the deadlock which has been reached is due, 
in part at least, to ineffective administration. And memories 
of the results of Versailles arouse admiration of the 
boldness of those who are prepared to introduce, in a country 
as small as Palestine, both a corridor and partition into two 

new nationalist States. 

* * x * 
India 

The decision of the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha on Wednesday, that Congressmen should be per- 
Mitted to accept office when invited, registers what is perhaps 
one of the greatest triumphs of British policy in recent 
years. It is true that the decision is accompanied by a state- 
Ment that office is to be used as much for opposing the 


new constitution in every way as for constructive work; but 
Mr. Nehru and his followers have to have some defence for 
abandoning their consistently expressed policy of refusing 
office. It is clear that the possible results of that policy have 
proved too catastrophic for Mr. Gandhi and the Moderates in 
Congress to face ; and the advantages of taking office, especially 
after the declarations of British policy during the controversy 
since the elections, are overwhelmingly attractive. After 
those declarations indeed, there is no need to enumerate the 
advantages to be won, and there is no doubt that Congress 
has gained by the assurances which have been given, even if it 
is still not satisfied with their form. Any misuse of the special 
powers will be interpreted, with justice, as a breach of faith 
in India. It remains to be seen what action Mr. Nehru 
will now take after this defeat of his policy of complete 
rejection of the Constitution; the Working Committee’s 
decision has spread dismay among his extremist followers. 
In the crisis of the last three months the British Raj and 
Mr. Gandhi have proved the victors; and indeed the 
Mahatma has once more shown himself to be the most skilful 
of politicians in India. 
* * * *x 

The War in Spain 

The prolonged resistance of the Basques before Bilbao 
undoubtedly put General Franco out in his calculations ; 
and now the slowness of the advance on Santander must be 
extremely disconcerting to him. He needs the men and the 
material for offensives on other fronts ; and time is an essential 
factor in his campaign; he is credibly reported to have 
been impressing on Hitler and Mussolini the necessity of 
winning the war before the winter. In the meantime the 
Government have again been forestalling him and are de- 
livering powerful attacks on the Madrid front and north of 
Valencia, and claim to have made important advances in 
the former sector. Whilst more material and probably more 
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men, of the right kind, are essential to General Franco, it 
is evident that nothing can be more disturbing to him than 
the possibility of the breakdown of the control so favourable 
to him and the opening of the French frontier to supplies 
for the Valencia Government. His new expedition into the 
field of diplomacy and propaganda must be considered in 
connexion with the cooling off of at least one of his sup- 
porters, his distrust of the other, and his grave concern at 
the military situation. 
* * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham 


In the speech which he made to the Birmingham Conser- 
vative Association last Saturday Mr. Chamberlain spoke of 
his determination to press forward with a programme of social 
improvements, and dwelt upon the Government’s measures 
for physical training, for factory reform, and insurance for 
black-coated workers. Much useful legislation is undoubtedly 
being carried through more quickly than at any earlier period 
in our history; but most measures that have been before 
the House have been those on which there is substantial 
agreement between all parties and differences only in detail. 
Since the introduction of Tariff Reform little heroic legis- 
lation tending to divide the House of Commons into two hotly 
opposed groups has been attempted. That is partly due to 
the fact that the most urgent problems of public policy, or 
those at least which have excited most public attention, have 
been related to foreign affairs—political or economic. It is 
for this reason also that elections—from the last general 
election down to recent by-elections—have tended to be so 
unfavourable to any opposition. Party conflict in this country 
has always been relaxed when there is any formidable threat 
from abroad. Mr. Chamberlain spoke with assurance of the 
recent by-elections. But to a disinterested observer the most 
significant fact about these contests has been the apathy of 


the voters. 
* * *x x 


Mr. de Valera’s Position 


The elections in the Irish Free State have ended in a dead- 
lock, with Fianna Fail winning the same number of seats as 
have been gained by the other parties, and therefore being, 
if it retains the Speakershiv, in a minority of one in the Dail. 
At the moment of writing, it has noi been announced whether 
Mr. de Valera has succeeded in coming to terms with the 
Labour Party, which has almost doubled its representation 
and holds the balance of power; but it seems clear that 
Fine Gael has not gained enough seats for it to be worth its 
while to attempt to strike a bargain with Labour and chal- 
lenge Fianna Fail for office. The most likely outcome of 
the position is that, in return for certain amendments to the 
draft constitution, Mr. de Valera will for the moment be able 
to purchase the support of Labour; but such an arrange- 
ment will of necessity be strictly temporary, and it seems 
certain that another general election will follow within a few 
months. The plebiscite on the draft constitution shows only 
a small majority in its favour ; but it may be presumed that 
the absence of overwhelming support will not persuade 
Mr. de Valera to discard it. 


* * *« x 


General Hertzog’s Protest 


General Hertzog has raised once again the question of the 
transfer of the native territories of South Africa to the Union, 
asserting that further delay in the transfer would amount to 
a breach of faith. Such a statement of the case cannot be 
justified by the facts. It is true that the 1935 agreement 
fully accepted a policy designed to lead ultimately to transfer. 
But it was clearly laid down that it would only become 
“ practical politics” when it could be effected “ with the 
full acquiescence of the populations concerned.”” From a 
geographical and economic point of view there can be no 
doubt about the desirability of associating Swaziland and 
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Basutoland with the South African Union. If the economic 
position were alone in question the territories might 
handed over at once. But politically the problem assumes q 
different form, and it is idle to deny that the South African 
attitude towards the black populations has not “up to how 
inspired the inhabitants of the territories with confidence, 
General Hertzog asserts that the assurances given him tha 
officials should be instructed to promote a disposition 
towards transfer have not been carried out. That question 
should be examined ; but it was never intended that pressure 
should be put upon the population to influence their view, 
The issue which General Hertzog desires, and which is jn 
itself desirable, can only be promoted by continual co-opera- 
tion between the Union and the administrations of the terrj- 
tories, and cannot be forced prematurely. 


x * * x 


The Amur Incident 


The Japanese and Soviet Governments are to be congratu- 
lated on the compromise which has been reached after the 
serious clash which occurred last week between Soviet and 
Manchurian forces off the Sennenfu Islands in the Amur 
River. The Soviets and Manchukuo dispute the ownership 
of the islands. Last week it was reported by the headquarters 
of the Japanese Army at Hsinking that Japanese-Manchukuo 
forces had sunk one Soviet gunboat and severely damaged 
another which had invaded Manchurian waters. The 
incident is but one, if the most serious, of a long series which 
has embittered Soviet-Japanese relations in that area ; it is to 
the credit of both parties that, after conversations between 
M. Litvinov and M. Shigemitsu, the Japanese Ambassador, 
an agreement was reached whereby the status quo ante 
has been restored by the withdrawal of the armed forces on 
either side. The status of the islands will be regulated by 
negotiation and the U.S.S.R. reserves the right to make a 
claim to an indemnity for the loss suffered. This result 
is no doubt a victory for Japanese diplomacy, which has 
secured the evacuation of the Islands. But it is unfortunate 
that, since the Russians have refused to magnify the incident, 
M. Shigemitsu should be held, by Japanese and other com- 
mentators, to have exposed the weakness of the Soviets, 
whose pacific attitude has been explained as the result of 
lack of confidence in the strength of their Far Eastern Army. 


* * * * 


A Policy for Iron and Steel 


The careful and very full report which has just been 
published on the iron and steel industry will have for the 
general public a special interest owing to the recent sacrifice 
of the scheme for establishing steel works in the depressed 
area of Jarrow. It was this failure to get support for the 
Jarrow scheme which was the cause of the new instructions 
given to the Import Duties Advisory Committee. But there 
are more general reasons why inquiry was indispensable. 
When the Government granted protection to a great basic 
industry whose products are the raw materials of so many 
other trades, and whose industry affects a great body of 
employees and a still larger body of consumers, it could not 
divest itself of responsibility for its efficiency. The industry 
has been gradually building up a self-governing organisation 
to meet the obligations which its special privileges imposed 
on it. It has made much progress along the road of recon- 
struction ; and the report indicates further lines of progress 
which it must follow. But internal efficiency is not enough. 
The iron and steel industry, protected by the State, plays a 
determining part in the industrial and social life of the country, 
and must be directed with a view to the broader interests of 
the nation. The Committee have come to the conclusion, 
which is surely inevitable—that there must be general over- 
sight of the policy of the industry by an independent body 
looking to the public interest in its widest sense. Such 4 
body should surely be statutory. 
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The ‘* Kulturkampf’”’ in Germany 

On Sunday, in the course of another vigorous attack on 
the Nazi authorities, Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich, declared that their policy had now one sole purpose, 
the destruction of the Church in Germany. These strong 
words, and the crowded service organised in defiance of 
the political police, are signs of the seriousness of the struggle. 
As the Archbishop said, “‘ the hour is deadly serious,” and 
not only for Catholics. The persecution of the Confessional 
Church proceeds apace. On Friday, Dr. Jakoby, the 
popular Berlin pastor, was acquitted on the grounds of 
insufficient. evidence, but two other leaders were convicted, 
and over thirty of their colleagues were imprisoned in the 
previous fortnight. On July 1st, Dr. Niemdller was arrested 
for incitement to disobedience; he still awaits trial. In 
his church policy Herr Hitler claims to be suppressing the 
last remnants of opposition to the totalitarian State. He 
may yet find that his last enemies are his most formidable. 
The Confessional Church may have suffered in Berlin by 
the steady stream of recessions inspired by the authorities, 
and including such well-known figures as Herr Liitze and 
Herr von Ribbentrop, but it is still strong, and in Westphalia 
and the Rhineland is capable of providing many martyrs. 

* * * * 


Unemployment 

The Ministry of Labour’s returns for employment and 
unemployment in June show that, despite the May figures, 
which were affected by the Coronation, economic activity 
continues to be at a record level. Employment has improved 
in almost every activity, most of all in building and the 
distributive trades. The increase in unemployment in coal- 
mining can be discounted because on the day of the count 
the Yorkshire pits were stopped owing to the miners’ annual 
demonstration ; as compared with June, 1936, there were 
105,000 fewer unemployed in that industry. The total of 
unemployed on June 21st, at 1,356,589, was 94,732 less than 
in May, and 346,048 less than in June, 1936; this figure is 
still 200,000 more than the lowest figure for the boom year, 
1929. The figures for employment give a better indication 
of the extent of recovery; in June of this year there were 
11,517,000 in employment, 130,000 more than in May, 
584,000 more than in June, 1936, and 1,300,000 more than at 
the end of 1929. These figures confirm other indications, 
such as the index of production, of the record height of 
business activity. It is interesting to compare them with the 
Stock Exchange slump during the last five months, which 
by some is attributed to merely accidental causes, and by 
others is interpreted as the familiar prelude to a general 


depression. 
* x *x x 


Clockwork over the Atlantic 

The Atlantic has been flown so often that it is easy to 
forget that only eighteen years ago no one had flown it at 
all. The latest crossing by the Caledonia and the Pan- 
American Clipper makes it seem more of a herring-pond 
than ever. But the precision and seemingly effortless ease 
of their double flight conceal the careful preparations of 
two years. The flight was unspectacular because nothing 
was left to chance. It was strikingly successful mainly 
because of the efficient weather reports which both flying- 
boats received all the way across. Yet Wednesday’s 
achievement makes the Atlantic crossing appear too easy. 
The North Atlantic, with its storms, its strong winds con- 
stantly blowing in one direction, and its persistent banks of 
cloud, is one of the most difficult areas in the world for 
aircraft. Still more of the meteorological conditions must 
be known and more experimental flights will be needed 
before a regular transatlantic service can be organised with 
confidence. But the promise of this great double flight 
is most encouraging, above all because it means that this 
country and the United States are being brought more 
Closely together. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : No one thought 
it worth while to divide against the Agriculture Bill, which 
introduces two new forms of subsidy. There was little serious 
objection offered to the proposed contribution to the cost 
of lime and basic slag to be used on farms. It may still happen 
in Committee that a few sea-green incorruptibles on the 
Liberal benches will oppose the recurring payment of public 
money to growers of oats and barley. Mr. Ramsbotham, 
in moving the second reading, made a special appeal for 
support to Sir Hugh Seely, the Liberal member for Berwick- 
on-Tweed, on the grounds that three-quarters of the acreage 
under cereals in Northumberland consisted of these two 
crops. This drew a vigorous retort from Mr. Richard Acland, 
who commented scathingly on the eagerness with which 
landlords and farmers in the House of Commons support 
subventions to agriculture. “One hears many speeches 
from hon. members opposite, speeches on subjects on which, 
if similar subjects were raised on a county council, the 
hon. members opposite would not be entitled to vote. They 
are speeches which I can only describe as pure dole- 
scrounging and vote-scrounging speeches.” Naturally 
this outspoken attack was received with not a little indignation 
among the Government supporters. But it would be no bad 
thing if M.P.’s who are personally interested in agriculture 
would imitate the conduct of certain shipowners in the 
House who refrain from voting on shipping subsidies. 

* * x *x 

On Tuesday the House listened to a comprehensive review 
of the work of the Ministry of Labour. Mr. Ernest Brown 
spoke for an hour and twenty-five minutes and sat down 
with obvious reluctance. He devoted a large section of his 
speech to describing the Department’s activities in the field 
of industrial relations. Members were interested to hear 
that a joint committee of employers and employed had 
been set up to devise machinery for fixing wages and hours 
in the distributive trades. They also welcomed the announce- 
ment that the Minister was entering into discussions with 
the catering trades to see what steps could be taken for the 
better regulation of conditions of work. Most people hope 
that Mr. Brown means business. 

x * * * 

When the Government have just announced a substantial 
fall in unemployment, and when even in the Special Areas 
the number of unemployed has dropped in twelve months 
from 374,088 to 274,198, criticism is necessarily subdued. 
But two important topics figured in the discussion. The first 
was the increasing cost of living. Mr. Lawson, from the 
Labour benches, and Colonel Guest, in a maiden speech, 
laid special emphasis on soaring food prices. It was dis- 
turbing to hear that since 1934, the cost of flour in the North 
of England had risen from Is. 1d. to 2s. 3}d. per stone, that 
bacon was up by 3d. per Ib. in the same period, and butter 
by 2d. In many cases no doubt the rise is more than 
offset by increased earnings. But the position of pensioners, 
and indeed of all those with small fixed incomes, is likely to 
be an unenviable one in the near future. The second question 
which arose was the prospect of a slump following the present 
boom. Mr. Wilfred Roberts forcefully urged the stock 
Liberal remedy, namely, that the Government should be 
prepared with great schemes of national development. It 
was a pity that Mr. Butler, in winding up, paid so little atten- 
tion to this aspect of the debate. 

x x * * 

For the past nine months the operation of the Means Test 
has not been a burning political issue. This is due to the 
fact that whereas, under the 1936 Regulations, increases came 
into force immediately, reductions of allowances were post- 
poned and were only to be made eventually over a period of 
eighteen months. This period of gradual scaling down has 
now commenced. If one may judge from the speeches of 
Mr. Daggar and Mr. Buchanan it will not be long before the 
Household Means Test once more demands attention. 
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NON-INTERVENTION ? 


OR a week Germany and Italy have been embar- 
rassed in their Spanish policy, and palpably at a 

loss as to the next step they should take to extricate 
themselves from a series of blunders. During this 
period the real issues of intervention or non-intervention 
have become much clearer. One possible programme 
was the attempt at genuine non-intervention ; this was 
aimed at by the Franco-British proposals, under which 
French and British ships, with neutral observers on 
board, would have closed the gap in the coastal patrol 
caused by the withdrawal of Germany and Italy. The 
second proposition, that of the Germans and the Italians, 
really amounted to intervention by one side and non- 
intervention by the other—the foreign sea patrol was to 
end, belligerent rights were to be granted to both sides, 
but the land frontiers were to be closed. This incredible 
proposal for extending help to Salamanca and denying 
it to Valencia was flatly turned down at the first hearing, 
but in courtesy held over for reference back to the various 
Governments, a convenient procedure which had the 
effect of postponing deadlock. With real non-inter- 
vention rejected by Germany and Italy, and one-sided 
non-intervention rejected by everyone else, we are con- 
fronted with the only obvious course that remains— 
intervention all round, and the opening of the French 
frontier to unlimited supplies of arms and volunteers. 


This is not at all what the dictator Powers desire, yet 
it is the solution to which their own hitherto uncom- 
promising attitude points. It is quite correctly described 
in Germany as extremely dangerous, but what other 
solution has been left open if she both rejects our plan 
and can offer nothing more reasonable than the German- 
Italian plan? The attitude adopted has drawn France 
and Britain even more closely together than before ; 
both alike must firmly resist any suggestion that General 
Franco should be recognised and accorded belligerent 
rights as long as he enjoys the great advantage of the 
support of disciplined Italian and German “ volunteers.” 
The position has now been reached when the dictators, 
owing to their own action, can no longer call the tune. 
They have persistently carried on intervention under 
the mask of non-intervention, and now that they are 
throwing off the mask it is not for them to complain if 
other countries, with other sympathies, declare that, 
in these circumstances, intervention can no longer be 
one-sided. They have over-reached themselves ;_ they 
have played into the hands of the friends of the Spanish 
Government ; and unless something can be done to help 
them out of a dilemma of their own creating, the war, 
with increased outside help, will become intensified to 
the disadvantage of the insurgents and continue to 
endanger the peace of Europe. 


A great responsibility, therefore, devolves upon Great 
Britain. Mr. Eden has to make use of the leverage 
which he now enjoys without doing so provocatively. 
France cannot fully share the responsibility, since in 
Germany at least she is more open to suspicion. The 
moment was opportune for making the clearest possible 
statement of British policy and British interests in regard 
to Spain. British “ interests,” yes, as well as British 
policy. Once again Signor Gayda has attempted to 
expose perfidious Albion, asserting that ours is “ an 


example of national policy which hides its obvious par. 
ticular interest behind the words of a sublime, maiestic 
international policy backed by cannons and torpedoes,” 
Italy is endeavouring to disperse the growing distrust of 
her friends in Spain by filling them with a greater fear 
of the ambitions of Britain. To that charge Mr. Eden, 
in his timely speech at Alcester last Saturday, had 
replied beforehand. Yes, he said in effect, Britain has 
an interest in Spain. She has the interest which she has 
always avowed, to localise the war and prevent it from 
spreading beyond the frontiers. And not only that, but 
she has interests in the Mediterranean which, as he said 
last November, is for us not a short cut but a main 
arterial road for our shipping to the East. We avow an 
interest in the maintenance of our great trade routes; 
and because of this interest the maintenance of the 
territorial integrity of Spain becomes for us an article 
of high Imperial policy. 

That needed saying. It is a clear warning to Italy, 
who still is in virtual occupation of Minorca and boasts 
victories won on Spanish soil by disciplined divisions of 
Italian troops. But this admitted British interest is one 
which conflicts with no other legitimate interest—with 
none but that of a Power which might seek to aggrandise 
itself at the expense of the divided Spaniards. Mr. 
Eden’s clear definition of British policy, coupled with 
his disclaimer of any intention of interfering in the 
internal affairs of Spain, and backed by the fact that no 
arms and no volunteers have left this country since the 
ban was imposed, is at the same time a warning to 
ambitious foreigners and an assurance to those Spaniards 
of both sides who are beginning to dread the foreigners 
on their soil more than their domestic enemies. That 
that dread is not confined to the supporters of the 
Valencia Government was shown unmistakably by the 
pro-Franco broadcast of the Portuguese Radio Club 
last Saturday, in which the speaker attributed the 
German-Italian move to a desire to prevent General 
Franco from turning in any way towards Great Britain 
and France. General Franco’s note of last Tuesday, 
acquitting the countries which support him of seeking 
territorial advantages on Spanish shores has the 
appearance of being a sequel to private Italian remon- 
strances. But it cuts both ways. In acquitting his 
allies of selfish ambitions, it at the same time re-asserts 
Mr. Eden’s principle—the necessity of preserving 
Spain’s territorial integrity. 

Mr. Eden is clearly aware of the opportunity that 
now presents itself for constructive British action. 
Italy and Germany have produced a situation which 
they do not desire. Spain is restive under her too 
assertive supporters. May not the moment have come 
to build up a new programme of non-intervention on 
the basis of the withdrawal of volunteers on al! sides, 
together with a revised scheme of control? Any 
such suggestion reveals great difficulties. It is 
reasonably objected that it is easy to withdraw the 
disciplined volunteers from Italy and Germany, but 
who will guarantee the withdrawal of the mixed bands 
of men from many countries who are supporting the 
Government ? The difficulty is a real one. But how 
does the formidable alternative, that of unrestricted 
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intervention from all sides, present itself to those who 
have committed themselves to organised assistance for 
General Franco? The pouring of new arms, men and 
aeroplanes across the French frontier into the Govern- 
ment area in Spain, ever swelling casualty lists among 
Italian troops causing increased discontent within Italy, 
the fruitless expenditure of money by Germany on an 
adventure which promises no added prestige—can this 
be welcome to Italy or Germany? May they not 


now for the first time be willing to agree to proposals 
presented by Mr. Eden, in his tactful manner, in a form 
least likely to offend their susceptibilities ? The -tact 
will assuredly not be lacking. If Mr. Eden now advances 
with equal firmness, insisting that a concerted scheme 
based on withdrawal is the only alternative to the open- 
ing of the land frontiers, the position of the Powers in 
relation to Spain may take a decisive turn for the 
better. 


MR. BEVIN AND THE UNIONS 


, conference of the Transport and General 
Workers Union this week debated, behind closed 
doors, a question which is of fundamental importance 
for the future of the trade union movement in this 
country. The activities of the left wing opposition 
which Mr. Bevin has had to face is by no means confined 
to his union; the “rank and file”? movement which 
it claims to represent has revealed itself in many other 
industries. Last month the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union had to issue a warning against the same kind 
of “ unofficial ” leadership, and of “ unofficial ” strikes, 
which have been troubling the transport industry. 
Certainly those who lead the movement hope that if 
it spreads it may achieve as much influence as the 
famous “ shop stewards” movement of soon after the 
War. They are the more active because their aims 
are not confined to the industrial field; they may hope 
to find more sympathy among the men because the 
demands for higher wages or better working conditions 
are united with political proposals, such as the adoption 
by the trade unions of a more vigorous policy with 
regard to Spain, or the exercise of pressure upon the 
Government to take up a more aggressively anti-Fascist 
attitude. Recent events in the Labour and Trade 
Union Internationals have shown that this policy is 
not without influential support. It is not fanciful 
to connect these two movements ; indeed the greatest 
success which the “ unofficial” leaders could promise 
themselves would be to transform, the trade union 
movement here on the model of the French Confédéra- 


-tion Générale du Travail, which unites “direct action ” 


in industry with clearly defined aims in foreign policy, 
and especially Jes avions pour l’Espagne. 

Among the transport workers, however, such left-wing 
tendencies have shown themselves only in the form of 
an outbreak of local strikes in the bus section of the 
industry. They have attracted the more attention 
because the transport union is probably the strongest 
and most powerfully organised in the world, and because, 
in London, the rank and file movement obtained sufficient 
authority to lead the *busmen, with the union’s consent, 
into a strike which dislocated London’s traffic, kept 
25,000 men out of work for a month and cost the union 
£100,000 in strike pay. It is not surprising that the 
union is now beginning an intensive search for sub- 
scriptions. The result of the strike was that Mr. Bevin 
and the executive took over the authority delegated to 
the ’busmen’s leaders and concluded an agreement which 
effectively proved Mr. Bevin’s contention that as much 
can be gained by negotiating, and at far less expense, 
as by striking. 

It may be said, by those who do not know the men, 
that the dispute is really between two different concep- 


tions of trade unionism. On the one hand is that 
represented by Mr. Bevin, which regards trade unions 
essentially as a means for selling labour at its highest 
price, as partners with, rather than enemies of, the owners 
of capital; which abhors extremist politics, considers 
the strike as at best a dangerous, and at worst a useless, 
weapon, and the general strike as a catastrophe. It may 
be said that these principles have made English trade 
unionism the strongest and most conservative in the 
world. To this conception is opposed one which holds 
that trade unions are merely an instrument of the class 
struggle ; and their purpose is not to win concessions from 
capitalism but to defeat it. To describe the dispute in 
these terms is to distort it. No doubt there are some 
who wish to use the “ unofficial ” strike for their own 
political purposes, but those purposes have little attrac- 
tion for English working men. Indeed, the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the transport workers’ conference is evidence, 
if any was needed, of their refusal to be exploited by 
outside influences and their awareness that, if the union 
is to maintain its power, the first and essential con- 
dition is unity of leadership. 


Mr. Bevin may be well satisfied with his victory, 
though the question of the London *busmen’s rank and 
file movement has still to be dealt with. But the dispute 
within the union, and the strike itself, are evidence that 
to some degree at least the “ unofficial” leaders have a 
following among the men. The main reason is certainly 
that in the transport industry, as in others, the men do 
not believe they have had their proper share of the 
prosperity of recent years. And it is indeed fair to 
say that, during the recovery of the last six years, in 
which vast profits have been made, there has been 
a smaller advance in standards of life than might 
legitimately be expected. In such conditions it is 
inevitable that men should be prepared to strike, 
even though their action may bring them no return. 
Certainly the “ unofficial ” strikes in the country districts 
appear to have more justification, so far as conditions of 
work are concerned, than the London ’bus strike to 
which the union originally gave its support. The 
official leadership may be right in its contention that 
these conditions can best be cured by negotiation; and 
certainly it is right in asserting that nothing can be done 
unless the union is capable, through its leaders, of making 
and keeping contracts, by whatever means they are 
secured. But contracts will only be kept so long as they 
are just and tolerable, and in many districts it is clear 
that they are not felt to be so. Mr. Bevin’s best way 
to overcome his difficulties, as it is of overcoming the 
difficulties in other unions, is not by expulsions or 
purges but by proving that he is able to remove what 
may be legitimate causes of unrest and discontent. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ANUS was the oldest Latin deity, the god of all begin- 

nings in public and in private life, in war and in trade. 

His eponymous representative in this century has handed 

me for a space his golden pen and his standish of violet ink 
and bade me write. 

It is fitting, therefore, that my first paragraph should 
deal with births. The Registrar-General’s Report for the 
first quarter of the year shows an excess of deaths over births 
of 18,000 persons—in a period of rising prosperity. The 
birth-rate is lowest in some of the most thriving areas such 
as North Hertfordshire, where it is insufficient to replace 
those who die, and it is still falling. The Parliamentary Front 
Bench has an average of much less than two children, and 
back-benchers are not much better. Will higher pay be 
reflected in the birth-rate ? I think not. 

If the number of deaths on our roads and by suicide were 
halved, the excess of deaths would be reduced by a thousand 
a month for, on the latest figures, road deaths in England 
and Wales average 1,500 every quarter and recorded suicides 
1,300. (The true figure is larger as juries are loth to record 
a verdict which casts a slur on relations and convicts the 
dead person of felony—an archaism unknown elsewhere in 
Europe.) 

The problem of suicide is one which deserves much more 
attention than it has received. Numbers have fallen slightly 
in the past few years, but the rate for this country remains 
very high, in spite of unemployment insurance, the dole and 
pensions. Women, who are seldom unemployed, are half 
as liable as men, in whose case suicide accounts for one death 
in 29 between 20 and 25, one in 23 from 25 to 35, and I in 
28 from 35 to 45. The same is roughly true of most northern 
countries ; Spain has, I believe, the lowest rate in Europe ! 

* * * x 


We heard much not long ago of the doctrine or policy of 
“collective security.” Recent inquiries into the beginnings 
of the slogan, set on foot by the Disarmament Section of the 
League of Nations, suggest that it was coined by M. Benes 
in a Report to the Third Committee of the Fifth Assembly 
on September 24th, 1934, which referred to “ the problems of 
collective security and the reduction of armaments.” It is 
to the credit of the veteran statesman that he linked these 
two problems together: he did not seek to enunciate either 
separately as a policy or a doctrine, but referred in the same 
document to “ the need of common action . . . by all members 
of the League to compel a possible disturber of the peace 
to respect his international obligations.” By “ peace” he 
referred to the status quc—whatever its consequences. We 
have not begun to face that problem yet. 

* x x «x 


The Archbishop of York told the Church Assembly last 
month that “ the logic of the totalitarian State is necessarily 
hostile to any religion based supposedly upon a Divine 
revelation.” He believed that at that point there was a 
complete incompatibility. ‘“‘ The Germans,” he continued, 
“ will worship Germania. They may call her God, they may 
call her Jesus Christ, but it will be Germania they will worship. 
From that there can be no escape and that,” he concluded, 
“I believe to be in the background of all the tensions in 
Europe.” This is the modern form of odium theologicum (observe 
his use of “‘ supposedly ” and the creation of the undefined 
entity ‘“‘ Germania ”’).. We shall do well to remind ourselves, 
as we listen with bowed heads to our politically-minded 
prelates, that the number of Easter communicants of the 
Church of England, at 2,300,000 in 1936, is about the same 
as in 1603 when the population of the country was about 
four millions and that they represent the maximum number of 
parochially registered members of the Established Church. 
The proportion of practising Christians is certainly larger 


in Germany, after making full allowance for the Roman 
Catholic community on this side. 

Some of us, too, will remember Sir Cecil Spring-Rice’s 
noble hymn: 

“T vow to thee, my country, all earthly things above, 

Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love. 

The love that asks no question : the love that stands the test, 
That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best. 

The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 

The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice.” 

I have never heard any prelate deprecate this vow as 
inconsistent with allegiance to the “ other country ”’ referred 
to in the second verse, nor any criticism of Lord Milner’s 
declaration, in his classic Credo, that the limits of his 
patriotism were not strictly geographical but broadly racial, 
There is much in modern Germany that I dislike, much that 
may fairly be criticised, but attacks by leading clergy on the 
bases of German patriotism are not likely to lead to that 
friendship between the two countries for which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury expressed an earnest desire. 

* * * * 


The predominant German view is clear. ‘‘ God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in times past unto 
the fathers by the prophets,” as the Hebrews were told, 
does so still through the mouth and by the example of men 
who arise from time to time to give fresh life to a nation, 
To recognise, or to make this claim, does not constitute 
of itself a belittling, still less a denial of the Christian revelation, 
but “ God reveals Himself in many ways.” Itis not the theory 
to which we should take exception but to some things which 
result from its application. 

x * * x 


The War Office is finding it increasingly difficult to secure 
recruits. The shortage of officers is over a thousand and 
reaches 20 per cent. in many units, but the deficiency in the 
ranks of nearly forty thousand on a total establishment 
for recruiting purposes of about 200,000 is more serious. 
There has been nothing like it in our day and it means that 
some units are at half-strength or worse. This is demoralising 
as well as dangerous and it cannot be quickly set right. 
It takes at least twelve months to make an efficient soldier 
of the minimum age (20) to go to garrisons in India, and 
elsewhere (19). Meanwhile the Army Reserve is rapidly 
diminishing in numbers. 

The shortage of territorials is 1,600 officers and 48,000 
men or about 25 per cent. The voluntary system is breaking 
down before our eyes from long-continued parsimony and 
neglect: failing remedial measures, quickly applied, some 
other means must be found to provide the King with his 
horses and men for home service. The strength of the 
Territorials is 218,000 ; of the Regular Army about 200,000— 
less than in 1914. Recruits for the latter are necded merely to 
replace men who have done their full period of service in 
what is little more than an Imperial! Police Force. 

This is no place to discuss remedies: the causes of the 
unpopularity are many and some are deep-seated, including 
the widespread conviction that the Civil Service and Par- 
liament, acting through the Treasury and the Ministry of 
Pensions, has not dealt fairly with men who acquired. disabili- 
ties as a direct or indirect consequence of war service, or with 
ex-soldiers in Government employ. That admirable organisa- 
tion, the British Legion, has tended to focus such discontents. 
The organisation of the Army, its outlook, its dress, training 
and conditions of service have not been adapted to new con- 
ditions as in the Roya! Air Force and, perhaps because for 
many years the Secretary for War was not in the Commons, 
things were allowed to drift so long as 9,000 men were 
obtainable as they were without difficulty until 1934. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 
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GERMANY 


By HEINRICH PETERS 


VEN in Germany, after four years of the Hitler régime, 
with its apparently complete suppression of public 
opinion, criticism cannot be stifled. In 1933, when large 
sections of the population were still full of hope, there was a 
silent and resistant opposition. In 1934 came June 3oth, 
which caused the first great break in enthusiasm, especially 
among the middle classes. They would perhaps have been 
prepared to accept the fact that for political reasons so many 
men had to be done away with; they could not stomach the 
manner in which it was carried out. There was no process of 
law, no legal sentences; an obviously false account was 
delivered in the Reichstag, mere slanders were uttered against 
the dead. Later, in 1934, came the first foodstuff difficulties ; 
in addition, the unremitting pressure exercised on everything 
and everyone, so that private life became almost impossible ; 
and finally the church dispute. 


Its development can be most clearly explained in this 
way. At first, the Party leaders were enthusiastic National 
Socialists who only wished for a formula by which to reconcile 
their political and their religious convictions. In those days 
if one said to them that Christianity and National Socialism 
were incompatible, one was laughed at. Gradually however 
the Protestants began to see (as the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its longer tradition and greater practical insight, had im- 
mediately grasped) that the attack on the Protestant Church 
was fundamental, and not merely a matter of excesses by 
subsidiary party organisations. Thus, in the course of years, 
many early supporters of Nationalism, including even Party 
members, became spiritually alienated from the régime. 
And when Hitler himself abandoned his position of wise 
aloofness, by throwing over the plan for a church election 
produced by Kirchenminister Kerrl, it became clear to 
everyone that he himself, and the system he represents, is 
responsit 1> for the conflict. And until lately the Confessional 
Church ha; been able to supply its supporters with literature, 
not so much printed matter as circular bulletins which are 
copied and distributed, one every week, by men and women 
supporters in certain districts. Even though they might only 
contain the resolutions of the church councils and reports 
of interventions by the Gestapo, that was sufficient. Many 
Protestants who had lost their zeal have again become church- 
goers, and even those indifferent to religion honour the 
leading pastors. 


The attack directed by Hitler against the two churches has 
brought them closer together. A few weeks ago the Catholic 
Bishop of Miinster in Westphalen, Graf Galen, who originally 
had sympathies with National Socialism, explicitly men- 
tioned the struggle of the Protestant Pastor Niemdller, and 
the other evangelical champions, and wished it every success. 
Those who knew Germany in earlier days realise that here is 
an entirely new factor; so also is the fact that all over the 
country Protestants and Catholics exchange publications with 
each other, and that their clerics pay visits to each other. In 
a true-blue evangelical district an old friend said to me, 
“We no longer speak of Catholics and Protestants, but only 
of Christians and anti-Christians.”’ 


It may be a result of the Church dispute, or perhaps of 
material need, that today people speak out much more openly 
and fearlessly than a year ago. In railway carriages, in 
restaurants, one may talk politics with strangers and hear the 
sharpest criticisms of the Government’s leaders and its 
measures. In general men are also much better informed than 
before. The long period of isolation has not only made 
men very sceptical of what the régime says; it has also 
created a veritable passion for news from abroad. Everyone 
listens in to foreign broadcasting stations—even National 
Socialists, who also want to know what is going on. Here is 
a typical instance. At a church before the service has begun 


some National Socialists discuss a question of the day, and 
one says: “‘ But did you not hear what Strassburg broadcast 
about it?” Strassburg gives daily news bulletins and lectures 
in German. So also de Moscow and Prague. In recent 
months they have been joined by the Communist short-wave 
station, broadcasting on a wave-length 29.8, which attracts 
the more listeners because it speaks in defence of democracy 
and freedom. It can be asserted that on the whole the 
German people long for freedom, and therefore the pre- 
Hitler constitution is once more held in respect. This is no 
accident. In the newspapers one may find daily instances of 
scandalous corruption; one may read of important officials, 
high civil servants, all Nazis, who have been arrested or have 
committed suicide; there was such a case lately in Diissel- 
dorf and a few days ago in Dresden. Such things are only 
possible in the absence of public control. For this reason a 
memorandum by a great Rhenish industrialist has demanded 
a really effective Reichstag. 

The old parties may exist no longer, but their members 
are still in Germany ; and in social life, in each other’s houses, 
playing skat in cafés, on excursions, they make contacts with 
each other. They talk; each tells what the other does not 
know. In the form of what is called “‘ whisper propaganda ” 
(Flister propaganda) information spreads with incredible 
speed from town to town. And in politics the same unification 
is taking place as in religion ; one asks only if a man is against 
the régime and not whether formerly he was on the Right or 
the Left. 

It is impossible to say that these tendencies are unimportant 
and will lead to nothing. The first important step is that 
they exist, and in such a degree. Relations have been formed 
everywhere between men who formerly filled influential 
political positions; they are, of course, personal relations 
only but, through a constant exchange of views, they lead 
to a coaiescence of opinion, among Roman Catholics, Socialists, 
Democrats, and Stahlhelm men. These groups have formed 
a perfectly clear idea of what should happen in the future 
and they have among them men who are believed in all over 
the country. 

In some circles illegal work, the distribution of forbidden 
literature, Socialist and Communist, is very active, and, 
despite the danger, continually increasing. This year, for 
the first time, a new group has joined them; secret memo- 
randa, especially on the economic position, have been sent 
out by industrialists, business men and economic associations. 
Thus the special German number of the Banker reached the 
Rhenish-Westphalian industrial area not from London but 
in a translation distributed by local industrialists. One is 
reminded of the War, during which similar things happened. 
Business men especially today ask again and again the 
question ; where is all this leading us? They see the shortage 
of foodstuffs, that the produce of agriculture is decreasing, 
partly because of sabotage by the peasant who refuses to 
work to order, partly because of a lack of sufficient natural 
manures, partly because large areas—estimated at least at 
500,000 hectares—have been withdrawn from cultivation to 
make barracks, aerodromes, motor roads. They see the scarcity 
of raw materials which results in short-time in many factories, 
where only 24 hours are worked in the week. They see that 
actual conditions contradict official assertions. And thus the 
opinion spreads more and more that the system must collapse 
owing to the overstraining of all the country’s forces. Then 
men will be at liberty and breathe freely. 


The Army adopts a consciously neutral position. In a 
crisis it will not support the régime. Influential groups have 
long been aware that, apart from the economic position, one 
cannot wage a war with a divided people. Even in the Party 
organisations, in the S.S. (Schutzstaffeln), in Hitler’s special 
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bodyguard, dissatisfaction grows. We have had many 
examples that such men long to be free of eternal drill and the 
constriction of barrack life. In the last year especially all 
this has come to a head; it is the logical development of 
events since 1934. Only one thing can interrupt it, a great 
success in foreign policy, for instance the annexation of 
Austria, or, even more, a large foreign loan ;_ in other words, 
a mistaken foreign policy by other countries. Why mistaken ? 


— —_—_—_ 
— 


Because we are convinced, and we believe that every unpre- 
judiced observer must draw the same conclusion from the 
experience of recent years, that Eurspe will not find peace 
so long as the dictatorship exists, whose theory is based on 
war, and which is now in need of a success in foreign politics 
as a support at home. If other countries want peace they will 
obtain it only in opposition to Hitler, never with him. There- 
fore it would be a mistake to extricate him from his difficultizs; 


THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 


By THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 


HERE is a movement in the Churches today which has 
become more and more insistent since the War. It 
is a world movement, and affects all Christian communions, 
except the Church of Rome. It represents a drawing together 
of Christians as Christians, who are thus seen rising above the 
walls of racial difference and denominational divisions, rather 
than breaking them down. It is sometimes called 
“* oecumenical ” because it envisages the Church as a Universal 
Society, with a mission to the whole world. It had its first 
outward and visible expression in the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, though that concerned the 
missionary societies rather than the Churches. This summer 
there are two great gatherings, at which the representatives 
ef the Churches themselves will be present in force. One is 
the World Conference on Faith and Order meeting this 
August in Edinburgh, a continuation of the first Faith and 
Order Conference at Lausanne in 1927. It will be concerned 
entirely with dogmatic issues. The other is the Conference 
on Church, Community and State to be held at Oxford, from 
July 12th to 26th. It also is the second of its kind, being a 
direct outcome of the first World Conference of the Churches 
held at Stockholm in 1925, on the initiative of the 
famous Swedish Churchman and Nobel prizeman, Nathan 
Séderblom, the late Archbishop of Upsala. This Conference 
will be concerned with spiritual and social issues. It is 
with the Oxford Conference that this article will par- 
ticularly deal. 

I have given this short introduction because we cannot 
appreciate the meaning of the Oxford Conference except 
against the background of the urgent desire for a unity of 
the Churches in “Life and Work” or “ practical 
Christianity.” But the Oxford Conference is chiefly con- 
cerned not with Christian unity as such but with the actual 
content of the Christian gospel in the context of the modern 
State. The Stockholm Conference of 1925 in the Message 
with which it concluded appealed for the help of three special 
groups of people. It appealed to thinkers, to working men, 
and to the younger generation. During the past twelve years 
a good beginning has been made in enlisting this help. A 
council representing the Churches was created, and has met 
in one form or another every year. It has the assistance of a 
first-rate research department with headquarters at Geneva. 
That department has secured collaborators of the highest 
standing in the political and economic as well as the theological 
fields in Great Britain, the United States and on the Continent. 
By a well-planned system of partnership, both in study and 
in international group discussicn, a considerable amount of 
preparatory work has been done, in advance of the Conference. 
Thus the men and women who will come to Oxford from all 
over the world, whether they are leaders in industry, or the 
university, or public life, or the Church, will possess a far 
ampler equipment for discussion on the crucial issues than 
any other modern ecclesiastical conference has ever enjoyed. 
And this means, amongst other things, that the conference 
is to be regarded as a stage in a general process, that is to say 
in the movement for presenting and practising Christianity 
on a world-wide scale in contemporary conditions. It is the 
determination of its leaders that constructive and continuous 
work shall follow, which has ied the younger Churches of 
China and India (for example) to send their representatives, 


and has brought together with them the leaders of the 
American Churches, and some of the best known lay and 
clericai personalities of the European Communions, including 
the Primates of not only the Church of England butalso of the 
Churches of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, the President 
of the French Protestant Federation, and Archbishops of the 
Orthodox Church. 

The conference is composed of some 400 members, of 
whom 300 are official Church delegates, and 100, mainly 
laymen, co-opted as experts or eminent in some particular 
sphere. The Archbishop of Canterbury will give the presi- 
dential address on July 12th; and he has as co-presidents 
Dr. Adams Brown (U.S.A.), the Archbishop of Upsala, 
Archbishop Germanos, Pastor Boegner, and the Bishop of 
Dornakal, South India. In addition to the Plenary Sessions 
(which are public), there will be five sections, meeting in 
private, on (1) Church and Community; (2) Church and 
State ; (3) Church, Community and State in relation to the 
Economic Order ; (4) Church, Community and State in relation 
to Education ; (5) The Universal Church and the World of 
Nations. There is also a subsection on Christianity and 
War. Draft reports, intended simply to form a basis of dis- 
cussion, have already been confidentially circulated to all 
members; together with a book on The Church and its 
Function in Society, specially written by J. H. Oldham and 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft. Th? results of the discussions in each 
section will be presented to the full conference throughout 
the second week. It is important to note that it is the deli- 
berate plan of the organisers of the conference that these 
reports should take full account of difference as well as agree- 
ment, and that there should come from the conference not a 
new supposed solution, but a statement of the realities of the 
situation and of the Christian principles which should be 
brought to bear upon it. 

Of all the sections covered by the general title “ Church, 
Community and State ” there can be little doubt that “‘ Church 
and State ”’ will make the biggest appeal. It is to the tension 
of Church and State in certain countries, and Germany and 
Russia in particular, that the holding of the Conference is 
primarily due. On all sides one sees the astonishing develop- 
ment of the claims of the State to control the activities of its 
citizens. In part this development is due to the World War, 
and to economic depression. And it has been intensified 
(writes Dr. Adams Brown) by the rise of a militant secularism, 
which in the form of Communism or nationalism would 
substitute class or nation for Church as the object of ultima’‘e 
allegiance, and use the State in increasing degree to control 
the cultural life in the interest of the prevailing philosophy. 
Nor is it only in Europe or in Communist or Fascist countries 
that State dominance is found. We find it in Japan. We 
find it in democracies like America and Britain, in “ the 
crushing out of religion from modern life by the sheer weight 
of a State-inspired public opinion and by the mass organisa ion 
of society on a purely secular basis.” But how are we go ng 
to answer the claim of the State? We have to set agaiust 
it the claim of the Church, basing that claim, amongst other 
things, on a profounder study of the nature of man. We 
have to show how and why the Church relies on a moral and 
religious sanction for its commands, and on a divine revelation 
for its doctrine of life. And, more than this, we have to show 
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that nothing less than a claim based on a divine authority 
can account for all the facts of human experience, or bring 
men salvation. 

I have only touched on a single section ; but the subjects 
of all five sections and the subsection are singularly relevant 
to the modern situation. The section on Church and 
Community, for example, has to consider the religious 
significance of those spheres of life which are not ‘“‘ Church,” 
and in particular the relation of the Church to the common 
life as shaped by national tradition expressing itself in charac- 
teristic folk-ways and determined by current standards and 
yalues. Every section in different ways deals with the issue 
of freedom, and with the value of personality. All the 
sections alike. will be approached by men and women with 
different traditions and theologies ; though I do not suppose 
that the old extreme liberalism of pre-War days will be 
much in evidence. The influence of Karl Barth will certainly 
be felt, though he will not be there in person. J. H. Oldham, 
the moving spirit of the Conference, will start off with The 
Meaning and the Possibilities of the Oxford Conference. 
Reinhold Niebuhr and T. Z. Koo will discuss The Challenge 
of Modern Secularism. Professor Emil Brunner will take 


up the parable on The Basis of the Christian Ethic. T. S. 
Eliot and Pierre Maury will speak from different angles on 
the Oecumenical Nature of the Church and its respon- 
sibility towards the world. And there will be many voices 
besides. There is, it will be seen, a very large task facing the 
Conference, which will more than tax all the human resources 
of its members. One further point has therefore to be 
made, and it is vital to the whole movement. Communio 
in serviendo must be matched by communio in adorando. A 
reborn, living faith in God is the deepest need of the Church, 
and not the least sigaificant hours at Oxford will be the hours 
of prayer and common worship. 

It is a grave misfortune that members of the German 
Evangelical Church are unable to be present. The senior 
Lutheran Bishop, Dr. Marahrens, Bishop of Hanover, had 
agreed to lead a single representative delegation. But it 
has proved impossible for the delegates to come. At the 
time of writing certain leading delegates, including Martin 
Niemdller and Otto Dibelius, have been deprived of theic 
passports. Dr. Niemdller and at least two _ other 
delegates are in prisoa. Their absence will itself form part of 
the background of the Conference. 


THE NURSE’S TRAINING: I. THE CASE FOR REFORM 


By A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


N 1932 an influential Commission, appointed by The 
Lancet, under the chairmanship of the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, issued an important report on the shortage of 
suitable candidates as nurses. In the course of their investiga- 
tions they made detailed enquiry as to the causes which deter 
well-educated girls from entering the nursing profession, and 
their report contained various recommendations calculated 
to make the service more attractive. Many of these recom- 
mendations have since been adopted in the more progressive 
hospitals, but it cannot be claimed that the purpose for which 
the Commission was appointed has been successful. Today, 
as in 1932, the nursing career is failing to attract girls of 
collegiate standard and culture, in spite of the fact that other 
careers open to collegiate women are overcrowded, and that 
nursing as a profession is not only peculiarly fitting to feminine 
talent but is offering ever widening opportunities to women 
of trained intellect and real capacity. 

Why is it that nursing is losing its popularity and appeal 
amongst our better-educated classes? Careful enquiry, 
conducted mainly amongst those who have actually embarked 
upon a course of nursing training, reveals three fundamental 
causes of discontent. 

In the first place, under the individualistic system of hospital 
management prevalent in this country, the nurse has no 
defined status, either educationally, professionally or socially. 
She may be the graduate of a good public school, who, after 
reaching a high standard of general education, has entered 
a Training School attached to a hospital of proved reputation, 
where she has successfully completed a full course of nursing 
training. On the other hand, she may have reached no higher 
level of general education than the seventh standard in an 
elementary school, after which some hospital has been only 
too glad to secure her services in return for a so-called nursing 
education and the promise of a diploma as a “ qualified 
nurse’ at the end. Worse than that, she may have received 
little or no training at all. And yet there is no one to prevent 
her calling herself a nurse, on the strength of a certain amount 
of experience in attending sick folk or looking after somebody 
else’s children. The fact is that the public, as a whole, know 
little or nothing about nursing qualifications and still less 
about the question of registration, with the result that the 
nurse possesses no proper status nor professional rank. 

A second and more serious objection lies in the fact that 
girls who are ambitious to become real students, and to 
train along modern scientific lines for their future career, 


know full well that once they have entered a Nursing Training 
School they will be subject, for three or more years, to a system 
of apprenticeship in which they will be treated more as 
employees than as students. They will belong to an institution 
which does not exist primarily for educational purposes but 
for the reception and cure of sick folk; they will be respon 
sible in that institution for all the humdrum routine daily 
work, involving the constant repetition of duties with which 
they have become perfectly familiar; their supervisors and 
teachers will, for the most part, be ward-sisters and staff- 
nurses whose main anxiety and preoccupation is not the 
provision of their instruction but the inexorable demands of a 
score of serious patients; whilst their own education, their 
leisure, and all their conditions of life, will be constantly 
subordinated to the main purpose of the hospital. 

We have only to contrast for a moment the conditions 
under which medical and nursing students, respectively, 
obtain their training to realise how hardly the present system 
operates in the case of the nurse, and how inevitably it will 
deter girls of keen and active intellect from entering a Training 
School. Both types of student are connected with hospitals 
which exist primarily for purposes other than those of 
education; but whereas everything that happens in the 
institution is made to contribute towards the scientific 
instruction of the medical student, the nurse is perpetually 
reminded that her main job is not to ask questions about 
the patients but to get the work of the wards done. For 
the medical student there are allotted cases for him personally 
to examine and study ; House Officers to guide and assist ; 
Tutors to demonstrate cases by the bedside; and weekly 
rounds with his Chief: for the nurse there is little more, 
in the way of systematic scientific instruction, than courses 
of didactic lectures delivered at the end of a hard day’s 
work, supplemented by such information as she can pick 
up from a friendly sister or staff nurse. Clinical medicine 
has ever been the pride and the backbone of British medical 
education, but Clinical Nursing—that is to say, systematic 
nursing instruction given at the bedside—hardly seems to 
exist. Meantime, out of the 8,000 or more hours of duty 
which it is estimated the average nurse spends in the wards 
during her period of training, at least 4,000 will be spent 
in the wearisome repetition of menial, and often rather 
unpleasant, tasks which have lost all educational value, and 
which are performed on whole batches of patients at a time. 


A third deterrent to girls of independent mind lies in 
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the conditions which still prevail in the majority of our 
Training Schools, where a type of discipline long super- 
seded in most other walks of life lingers on. Whilst intelli- 
gent co-operation and free interchange of thought are 
regarded today as the ideal attitude between teachers and 
taught, the goal aimed at in the average hospital is simply 
one of immediate and unquestioning obedience. The 
authority of the matron is well nigh absolute, whilst that 
of the ward-sister is almost as great and can often be far 
nore unpleasant to bear. Against this authority the nurse 
has little or no real defence, and in every hospital of any 
size it is a well-known fact that certain sisters—often the 
most conscientious and hard-working towards their patients 
—make life absolutely miserable for the slow or unduly 
sensitive type of nurse. 

The long hours of duty—still far too long for young women 
who are on their feet the whole time, and who also have 
their studies to keep up—the inadequate times for meals 
(most hospitals still allow only a bare half-hour for dinner) ; 
the changing off-duty periods and the uncertainty with 
regard to them ; the restrictions which still persist in many 
Training Schools (such, for example, as the prohibition 
against going out after 8 or 9 p.m. without special permission, 
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the veto on male guests or mixed parties, the compulsory 
“ Lights-out ” rule in students’ bedrooms, &c.)—these ang 
similar conditions, inherent in the apprentice system ang 
still unchanged in most hospitals, act as potent deterrents to 
girls who are familiar with the freer life of a modern college, 

Such, then, are the main lines of criticism which are 
directed today against our system of nursing training, ang 
it is idle to deny their gravity. They are directed, not 
against the nursing profession itself, containing, as it does, 
some of the ablest and most devoted women in the country, 
tut rather against a system which hampers the efforts of 
the most ardent reformer. It is the system which is respon. 
sible for these serious educational defects, and unless that 
system can be radically changed, and nursing, like medicine 
and dentistry, can emerge from the apprentice stage, it js 
only too certain: that a career which offers scope for the 
highest talents possessed by women will fail to recruit the 
very type of which it is in greatest need. 

In next week’s Spectator an attempt will be made to 
indicate the path along which reform is possible, and to 
suggest some of the steps which are needed for the creation 
of a nursing profession worthy of its great tradition and 
opportunities. 


BRITISH FILMS AND QUOTA 


By BASIL WRIGHT 


T is not easy for the ordinary cinema-goer to understand 

the variegated politics and the complicated finances 

of the Film Business. It operates in a world of uncertainties 

and in terms of vast figures. It is liable to sudden changes, 

unexpected disasters, and unpredictable booms. It caters 

for an audience of staggering size and widely varying tastes. 
Its ramifications are truly international. 

It was into this somewhat crazy world that the British Film 
Industry was launched under the aegis of the Quota Act of 
1927. In the face of fierce competition from America, 
which had gained a long start on all other nations during the 
War, it was vitally necessary to protect and subsidise a national 
film industry which might learn to represent Great Britain 
by producing purely British Films for a local market at the 
least, and later for international distribution. The 1927 
Act compelled renters and exhibitors in this country to offset 
a percentage of British Films, rising over a ten-year period, 
against films imported from abroad. 

The major disadvantage arising from this Act was the 
“ quickie.” Certain American firms, realising that a rising 
quota of British-made films had to be shown (and therefore 
produced), solved, or thought they solved, the problem by 
forming subsidiary English companies and turning out bad 
films, hastily made, and costing sometimes no more than five 
or six thousand pounds. The results, in any but the most 
unscrupulous view, were disastrous. 

In general, however, the Act achieved its purpose, and the 
Film Industry in England is now of considerable size and 
importance. The larger production organisations own fairly 
comprehensive circuits of cinemas in which to place their 
wares. Mergers between firm and firm, tie-ups with America, 
and the building of huge new studios are all items of everyday 
news. First-feature films of British origin are to be seen at 
a high percentage of cinemas. Until last January, most 
people would have said that the industry was on a solid basis. 
Then the crash came ; it became obvious that the system of 
finance behind some of the major film firms was of a specu- 
lative, if not highly perilous, character. Although this is no 
occasion to go into the details of the financial crisis, it must 
be remembered that its effects are still being felt, and its 
existence must be kept in mind in considering the present 
situation over the new Quota proposals. 

These proposals are, of course, the outcome of the findings 
of the Moyne Commission, whose interesting and vital report 





should be closely read by anyone really concerned with the 
Quota problem. The recommendations of the Commission 
were as follows: (1) The continuance cf the Quota system 
for another ten years. (2) Separate quota for long and short 
films, with the important proviso that surplus of long films 
should not be allowed to count as shorts quota, as hitherto, 
(3) Quota for long films to be 20 per cent. on renters and 15 
per cent. on exhibitors, with the ultimate aim of a 50 per cent. 
quota. (4) Quota for short films to be 15 per cent. and Io per 
cent. on renter and exhibitor, respectively. (5) A quality 
test based on a viewing of the film to te applied to all films in 
respect of which renter’s quota is applied for. Films failing 
to pass this test would be eligible for exhibitor’s quota cnly. 
(6) Most important of all, the establishment by the Govern- 
ment of a Film Commission, to administer the Act, to be 
an arbitrator of film-trade disputes, and to act as a body with 
‘initiative and control.” The last point was qualified by 
the suggestion that the Commission should take advice from 
the industry in using its powers. 


The tentative proposals put forward by the Board of Trade 
for general discussion are as follows: (1) Initial quota on 
long films to be 20 per cent. on renters and 15 per cent. 
on exhibitors, to te increased over 10 years (by stages) to 
30 per cent. and 25 per cent. respectively. (2) A cost test 
for renters, of 50s. a foot, with a minimum of £15,000 per 
picture. (3) Films costing £7 10s. a foot, with a minimum 
of £45,000 per picture, may count twice for Quota (subject 
to permission from the Board of Trade). (4) Films costing 
less than the minimum can only be registered as exhibitors 
quota, but producers or renters to be able to apply for full 
quota on such a film on the ground of “ special exhibition 
value.” (5) A separate quota for short films, beginning at 
IO per cent. on renters and § per cent. on exhibitors, increasing 
to 20 per cent. and 15 per cent. over a 10-year period. (6) No 
cost test for shorts, but the Board of Trade to be empowered 
to apply such a test, and to vary the quotas every three years. 


These proposals are obviously a sincere attempt to deal 
with a difficult situation. They ensure that the evil of the 
** quickie ” will be removed, and they encourage better 
films from the American producer or renter. They also meet 
the interests of the big prcducing firms in this country— 
interests which obviously must on no account be ignored. 
But it will be seen that they show certain fundamental 
divergences from the Moyne Report. Firstly, the quality 
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test is completely jettisoned and a rigid cost test at an 
unexpectedly high minimum figure is substituted. Secondly, 
the quota on short films is based on such a low percentage 
as to be virtually non-effective. Thirdly, and most import- 
antly, the immediate value of the proposed Film Commission 
js virtually ignored. 

Stripped of all complexities, the present situation may be 
described as follows. On the one side are the big renters (who 
control a large proportion of the cinemas) and the big pro- 
ducers. They include also most of the major American 
jaterests in this country. In general, they are well pleased 
with the proposed cost tests, and are also well disposed 
towards a reciprocity arrangement with American firms. 

On the other side ate ranged the small preducers and the 
small exhibitors (the latter many of them inéividual owners 
of cinemas). They may be generally described as independents, 
as they have no allegiance to the larger financial tie-ups 
and the huge organised circuits. They claim, with some 
justice, and with significant unanimity, that the Quota 
proposals will drive them out of existence. 

The independent producers urge that the £15,000 minimum 
cost per picture is unfair, and that there are no proper 
safeguards indicated for the admission of a film costing less, 
but of real artistic or entertainment value. They bitterly 
regret the dropping of the quality test. They object also to 
the proposal that films costing £45,000 or more shall (even 
subject to certain conditions) be counted as two quota pictures. 
They point out that the tendency to extravagant expenditure 
on productions may be encouraged rather than damped, 
and that the total output of films may be seriously reduced. 
The independent exhibitors take an equally strong exception 
to the proposals. Already fighting a stiff battle against the 
pulling-power of the large super-cinemas being put up by 
the big circuits, they are afraid of total extinction. 

At this point, too, the specific case of the short film must 
be stated. Apart from the growth of the documentary 
film, the British short has had little incentive to develop, 
owing to the habitual practice of throwing shorts in with 
the feature film as a makeweight to the programme, a system 
which also includes the dumping of American shorts in this 
country, some good, some bad, most of them mediocre. 
A quota of one film in twenty in these circumstances leaves 


the British short producer in a completely untenable position. 
His economic finances will still be confined to not more 
than {500 for a short 15-minute film, and real creative 
efforts will be stifled accordingly. 

Finally, what of the Moyne Report’s suggestion for a 
Film Commission ? It is probable that the question of the 
Commission will be raised again, but in a somewhat danger- 
ously modified form. It seems likely now to be regarded as 
an Advisory Committee, composed of four members of the 
public, and representatives of the producers, the renters, and 
the exhibitors respectively. The balance here would clearly 
remain with the big interests ; and the independent producer, 
anxious to get a special ruling for a film of real merit costing 
less than the required minimum, would find scant sympathy 
from such a tribunal. 

An interesting alternative has already been suggested. 
Why not a Special Commission, composed of, say, three 
members of outstanding ability in the public service, but 
with no affiliations to the Film Trade? Such a committee 
would be in a position to call equally on all sections of the 
trade for advice on specific problems; it would be com- 
pletely impartial, and untouched by the complex manoeuvres 
which entangle the most straightforward venturer into the 
movie jungle; and its findings would have an authority 
which would be anything other than an embarrassment 
to the public, the industry, and the Board of Trade 
itself. 

The British film industry has hitherto shown a regrettable 
lack of co-operation, both internaliy and in its relations with 
the State. The proposed new regulations are a golden 
opportunity for a change of front. From such a change only 
good could come, for beyond the continued prosperity of 
the larger firms, the future of British production depends to 
a great extent on the furtherance and encouragement of the 
small producer, the small exhibitor, and the maker of short 
films. With them rests a great deal of the experimental and 
creative effort denied to the more expensive (and therefore 
more cautious) world of the big studios. As a training 
ground for apprentices and as a laboratory for research and 
experiment for the world of cinema, they deserve help and 
encouragement. These to a great extent are denied them 
by the present proposals. 


IS CHRISTIANITY LOSING GROUND ?—Iil 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


F the sixteenth century is to be regarded as offering any 
analogy to the present period of history, and if we are 
to assume that organised Christianity today has identified 
itself with the existing order of society to the same degree as 
Catholicism was identified with the feudal system, we shall 
envisage two probabilities. ‘rhe first is that though institu- 
tional religion will have the capacity to adapt itself to changed 
conditions it will not in its present form be restored to a pre- 
dominant position. Roman Catholicism remains a force 
today because it has been able to adapt itself. It is, never- 
theless, the religious expression of feudalism. Wherever it 
has remained in control, as till recently in Spain, it ensures a 
social structure of the feudal type: and even its progressive 
programme always leans towards the distributivist, small- 
ownership ideal, which is in fact a modernised feudalism. 
Roman Catholicism remains a force : but it is a shadow of its 
former self. It remains, but it does not rule. 
The power of Christianity to survive and to be effective in 
a new order of society must not therefore be measured by 
the capacity of Churches to adapt themselves to change. It 
must be looked for not in adaptation but in rebirth, in a 
movement which is itself an expression of the progressive 
forces. This is the second probability which the analogy of the 
sixteenth century suggests—a further Reformation. Though 
such an analogy is unlikely to be exact, it seems to be generally 
true that at moments of social transformation there is a corre- 


sponding transformation in religious thought. Religion is 
prompted to re-examine its own foundations. Those who 
doubt the possibility of a Christian renaissance are assuming 
that Christianity is indistinguishable from its existing organisa- 
tions. Both the extreme Christian orthodoxist and the secu- 
larist are guilty of this miscalculation. 

There might be some ground for doubting the possibility 
of such a renaissance were there not signs that this develop- 
ment is already taking place. Nor is it difficult to anticipate 
the lines on which a re-expression of Christianity will proceed. 
A reformation instinctively reacts from the mistakes of the 
past, it is the fruit of bitter experience. It is the idealist 
and dualist conceptions from which orthodox Christianity 
has suffered, and accordingly the Christianity of the new 
age will move in a realist direction. It will recognise spiritual 
and material as an indivisible unity. The distinction between 
a religious and a secular sphere will cease to have meaning. 
Christianity will be rediscovered as that force in history 
which works towards a universal community of free persons, 
since it reveals the inescapable fact about human nature that 
man strives to be free, that he cannot ultimately be restricted 
in his personal relationships by artificial, economic, social and 
political barriers. Christianity is indeed saddled with a 
double task, that of stabilising society and that of forcing 
down the barriers which limit the drive towards universal 
community. In its progress it will express itself in forms 
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which represent the social stage which humanity has reached 
at a particular period. But its progress cannot be arrested 
by those forms. Roman Catholicism and Protestantism are 
two such forms which it has evolved in its course. 

The Christian dynamic cannot be arrested. It is directed 
towards the removal of those ecor omic and political obstruc- 
tions which at a given moment stand in its way. Christianity 
cannot therefore remain neutral in respect to the birth of 
a new Civilisation, when the hour of that birth has arrived. 
For that birth is itself part of the religious process. 

We shall inevitably encounter the criticism that such a 
conception of Christianity is a despiritualised version. The 
conservative element in religion will always so regard an 
advance which is made beyond its own stage of development. 
Jewish orthodoxy condemned Christianity as blasphemous : 
Rome declared Protestantism to be heretical. Actually, 
however, this criticism will arise only in the minds of those 
who are still thinking in dualistic terms. This re-expression 
of Christianity is no attempt to shed the spiritual properties 
of religion. It does not exclude God and substitute a 
godless humanism. On the contrary it is focused on the 
emphasis that God is not an idea but a reality, that infinite 
Person who is apprehended in the community of human 
persons, the essential correlate of finite human relationship. 

There are two further comments which must be made 
before this inquiry is brought to a close. The first is an 
answer to the question which is invariably raised when this 
subject is under discussion: what organisational form will 
a rebirth of Christianity develop? I suspect that question 
in so far as it seems to conceive a revival in the terms of the 
emergence of a new sect. Whether a new reformation comes 
through religious disruption or through the permeation of 
existing systems depends largely on the attitude of the 
Church herself. My own experience is that among those 
who are beginning to find in this interpretation a confirmation 
of their own convictions are men and women whose loyalties 
to institutional religion are undisturbed, as well as those who 
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previously would have labelled themselves secularist. Many 
professing atheists today are potential Christians who are 
rebelling against a false conception of God. 

The other comment must be to reaffirm that, from this 
standpoint, any such movement as the birth of a new ciyj}- 
isation is a part of the religious process. An alignment 
of religion with reaction and the consequent identification 
of the progressive forces with secularism would mean that 
those who are responsible for attempting to introduce this 
new order were failing to realise the significance of their 
own mission. To adopt a non-religious attitude is to adopt 
a sectional attitude, and we can see this sectional tendency 
manifesting itself today in such Left propaganda as assumes 
that the only necessary task which society is called upon 
to fulfil is the provision of a better economic organism, 
This is the theory that man is so inherently good that if he 
is fed properly he will behave properly. It is a revival of 
the Utopianism to which nineteenth-century Liberalism 
was prone, and it leaves out of calculation the fact of sin, 
Here, indeed, is the cause of the psychological ineffectiveness 
of much progressivist propaganda at the present moment: 
it awakens suspicion in the apprehensive middle-class mind 
rather than sympathy. 

Human life is governed not merely by the hunger-motive, 
Nor is religion concerned only with the love-motive. It is 
the task of religion to reveal to the human mind the full 
perspective of the divine historic process. 

The peril of our time is that religion inclines to pull us 
back towards the past, while the march of development 
impels us forward towards new forms of life. This is a 
tension which can only be relieved by a religious renaissance. 
Such a renaissance may be inevitable, but it may be delayed 
to a point where further progress becomes possible only 
through catastrophe. It is the time element which becomes 
crucial, and that will be determined neither by some super- 
natural control nor by an automatic economic influence, 
but by ourselves alone. 


CHEMISTRY AND DISEASE 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


HE division of Science into sharply separated departments 
is rendered necessary by the limitations of human 
taculty, but is a hindrance to the study of many branches 
of applied science, of which Chemotherapy is not the least 
important. Chemotherapy is the name applied to the treat- 
ment of such diseases as are caused by a living parasite— 
bacterium or protozoon—by the administration of a drug 
which is more poisonous to the parasite than to the man or 
animal which harbours it. 

Research in Chemotherapy requires the co-operation of 
three types of scientist, namely the organic chemist who 
builds up new drugs, the pharmacologist who tests their 
properties and the medical man who applies them and assesses 
their therapeutic value. Such co-operation is most easily 
assured in a special institution devoted to this type of research. 
Such an institute is to be formed in this country and, last 
December, Mr. Neville Chamberlain indicated in very 
practical fashion the interest of the State therein, when he 
promised an annual contribution of £30,000. This sum, 
about 0.003 per cent. of the national revenue, may in time 
yield a greater total of usefulness than the remaining 99.997 
per cent. 

Most of the more acute diseases are caused by lowly 
organisms consisting of a single minute cell. These multiply 
within the body and, usually through the agency of the 
poisons they produce, bring about the symptoms of the 
disease. Most of these organisms are bacteria, the simplest 
of living creatures, generally regarded as plants; others, 
such as the parasites which cause malaria and sleeping- 
sickness, are protozoa, minute single-celled animals. 





Ever since the ’eighties when Pasteur and Koch established 
the bacterial origin of many diseases, there has been a notion 
that it might be possible to poison these parasites without 
harming their host. The body succeeds in doing this by 
synthesising “‘ antibodies”; this is the normal process 
of recovery. In some cases we can assist this rather slow 
process by injecting sera containing these antibodies, but 
often they cannot be prepared or are of no avail. 


The problem which Chemotherapy sets itself is the 
poisoning of the parasite without damage to the host. Most 
of the simpler chemical substances are deleterious to all 
living matter alike, but in a few cases there is a certain selective 
action, and a drug can be administered in such a dosage 
as to kill the parasite without doing serious harm to the 
patient. Bacteria are in general rather tough. A vast 
number of substances have been injected into tubercular 
patients in the hope of killing tubercle bacilli : none of these 
has had appreciable success. Protozoa are more sensitive 
to poisons and it is here that Chemotherapy has had its 
triumphs. The first of these was scored in the seventeenth 
century when quinine, in the form of crude cinchona-bark, 
was first used as a remedy for malaria, a disease which, 
even now, causes 3} million deaths each year. The pure 
drug was isolated in 1820. The malaria parasite goes 
through a complicated life-cycle within the human body 
and its asexual forms are readily poisoned by quinine which, 
even in large doses, will not cause the death of a human 
being. But this poisoning is not complete, and a long course 
of quinine is required to remove the parasites completely. 
The organic chemists have been looking for something 
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petter than quinine. A drug called plasmoquine has been 
found which kills the sexual forms of the parasite and is 
therefore a valuable supplement to quinine. More recently 
another new substance, atebrin musonate, promises still 
better things, for it destroys all the parasites at a single dose. 
The experiment of injecting the whole population of a district 
with the drug has been tried in India: if successful—and 
jt appears to be so—this would mean the removal of all 
the parasites from the district concerned. The mosquitoes 
which commonly transmit the disease from one human 
being to another would not then be able to become infected 
with the disease, which would therefore die out. A serious 
objection, however, is the expense. Quinine is a fairly 
cheap drug, yet the British Empire spends nearly half a 
million pounds on it each year. Atebrin musonate is much 
more expensive, but if it proves to be a permanent cure, it 
may be far cheaper in the end. 


Other diseases caused by protozoa have been attacked 
with success. Sleeping-sickness has been attacked with 
great success by drugs containing arsenic, ¢.g., tryparsamide, 
and by complex dyes, such as Bayer 205 ; a number of other 
tropical diseases have yielded to the products of the organic 
chemist. 

The discovery of such drugs is a laborious task. We have 
only a general notion to guide us to the compounds which 
are likely to be successful. Thus we know that complex 
compounds of arsenic, antimony and bismuth are often 
effective against protozoa. Dyes, too, are often useful. It 
has long been known that many dyes stain bacteria deeply 
and leave animal tissues relatively uncoloured. A poisonous 
dye is therefore an effective weapon. The organic chemist 
makes hosts of these dyes and drugs : pharmacologists try 
them out on animals and, if the drugs prove successful, 
hand them on to the physicians. Real successes are very 
few and the labour is great. It is well known that six hundred 
and six drugs were tried out before salvarsan was discovered ; 
the synthesis of cach of these required days or weeks of 
skilled work. 

Recently a victory has been scored against certain of the 
bacteria. Staphylococci and streptococci are common 
bacteria which are responsible for a number of ailments— 
most notably septicaemia (or blood poisoning), the general 
infection of the blood-stream by these bacteria. This may 
arise from an external wound: its most distressing form is 
puerperal septicaemia, the chief cause of maternal mortality. 
This disease claimed a terribly large proportion of mothers 
before the days of antiseptic precautions: even in spite 
of these it still claims many lives. Recently quite a simple 
compound, a dye called prontosil, was found to destroy 
these bacteria without untoward effect on the patient and 
its use at once diminished the number of fatal issues. Other 
drugs with similar molecular structure were soon synthetised. 
The Lancet, a few weeks ago, reported the result of the use 
of one of them, proseptasine, to which the chemist gives 
the formidable descriptive title of para-benzylaminobenzene- 
sulphonamide. Erysipelas (an invasion of the skin by 
bacteria), tonsillitis, and scarlet fever have been most success- 
fully treated by it. 


The discovery of substances effective against these bacteria 
was something of a surprise and raises great hopes. The 
number of drugs that could be synthesised is, in effect, 
unlimited : there is every reason to believe that large numbers 
of very effective therapeutic agents are yet to be discovered. 
The time for which we are to go on suffering through the 
lack of them depends on the number of chemists, pharma- 
cologists and doctors who cau combine in the laborious 
and unremunerative work of making and testing them. 


There is good reason why such work should not be left 
to the manufacturers of drugs and fine chemicals. It is 
contrary to their interests that their methods should be 
disclosed: while the interests of science and humanity 


demand that full details should be published. In actual 
fact the composition of the important drugs atebrin and 
Bayer 205 long remained a secret; for though such drugs 
are usually patented, the patents are often drawn in such 
wide terms that the chemical nature of the material cannot 
be deduced. The more the work of Chemotherapy belongs 
to pure science (which can only live by subsidy) and the 
less it is in the hands of commerce, the more rapid will be 
the victory of the human brain over the death-dealing 
organisms. 


HER LAST TEARS 


By T. O. BEACHCROFT 


T Villa Garcia our boat took emigrants on board. It 
was about twelve o’clock at night. We nosed ia 
among the islands and moored a mile or two off the shore. 
As we rose and sank gently on the swell, our turbines silent, 
we could see the lights of the town in the distance. Presently 
it seemed that one of the shore lights had detached itself, and 
was slowly bobbing out towards us. 

In time a small steam launch reached us, with twenty or 
thirty emigrants on board. The light fell on their faces— 
pale, bewildered, seeking faces. Their movements were 
uncertain and tentative, and the gleams of light fell on themin 
broken flashes. Shezp-like and unhappy, the little crowd 
of emigrants was jostled up a gangway and hurried away into 
the bowels of the ship. 

The next day we glided on down the coast, and at Leixo-s 
took on more emigrants—many more. 

Now it was the very heat of the day. An immense, violent 
sunlight fell on everything. Bright coloured rowing boats, 
red, green and yellow, came out to meet us. The water of 
the harbour sparkled white in the glare. The sand looked 
almost white : the whole town was aching in white heat and 
dust. 

Then the emigrants were driven up the gangway: not 
twenty or thirty this time, but two hundred. A few of the 
cabin passengers leant across the rail of the first-class deck 
smoking and chatting as they watched the emigrants file past. 

The passports of the emigrants were inspected on deck. 
Each peasant yielded up his papers with a lost, uncom- 
prehending face. Why? Why were some passports correct 
and others not ? Why were some set aside and re-examined ? 
Why were one or two families not allowed to board? Who 
could possibly understand ? 


The men were brown and yellow and gnarled. ‘They looked 
like roots and tubers freshly taken from the ground, with the 
earth still clinging to them. Many of the women walked 
barefooted, which gave them a lovely and unusual poise. 
Most wore full black skirts of ankle length, which swung 
gently at each step ; and yellow or green handkerchiefs were 
hooded over their heads. 

They came with babies sitting astride their hips, and older 
children clinging to their skirts: aged men and women 
hovered round them. ‘There were whole families of the 
land’s poorest people, clinging to each other in bewilderment. 
They looked as if they had walked straight from their cottages 
and huts, hatless and shoeless, their handfuls of belongings 
wrapped in coloured handkerchiefs. 


The customs officials shouted brutally at each family in 
turn. And tears more than once came to the women’s eyes. 

After an hour or so of noise, of shuffling feet, of brown and 
timid faces, they had all gone below to the emigrants’ quar- 
ters, all except one old woman who was left sitting on a bench 
on deck, by herself. She was so old, so withered, so far 
sunk in weariness, she seemed hardly to know or care what 
was happening to her. Her own passport was approved, 
but her family was in difficulties, and had been sent back on 
shore, children and all. The time for sailing was now very 
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close, and it began to seem likely that she would be swept 
off, uncomprehendingly, alone. But she gave no sign of 
emotion : she never glanced towards the quay to see if her 
family were coming back. She looked straight ahead with 
dead, unchanging eyes. 

Her face was a brown and crumpled mask, hardly human : 
so lined, so withered and world-worn that never again, it 
seemed, could it express her passing feelings. Her forehead 
and her cheeks were graven this way and that by the heavy 
hand of time, and left with one meaning only: a load of 
years that extinguished all but the last flicker of human feelings. 
Once she had had a lover, borne children. Once she had 
smiled and wept, been hurt, been glad; but now her heart 
was too tired for feeling, her eyes too old, too sunken, ever to 
gleam or sparkle. 

After eighty years of the stress of life her feet were treading 
the planks of a ship: she was uprooted and sent to die in a 
strange place. And without sighing, without moving, she 
gazed before her. 

Among the passengers who saw her was a French girl of 
nine or ten—Huguette. She was a slender, dark child, very 
distant and remote, with delicate, light movements. Huguette 
watched the old woman with intense pity in her gaze, drop- 
ping her eyes hastily every time their glances met. Suddenly 
Huguette ran away. In afew moments she came back again, 
walking carefully and holding something in her hands. It 
was a small china model of the sixteenth-century Tower of 
Belem, a famous landmark on the north bank of the Tagus 
estuary. 

She slipped under the barrier and went to the old woman, 
and placed the model on her lap. For a moment they looked 
at each other. Then Huguette gently touched one withered, 
unmoving hand. 

“ Ma petite église,” she said. 

The old woman nodded, took the model in trembling 
fingers, and looked at it. She tried to say something to 
Huguette. But Huguette, overcome with shyness, darted 
away and vanished, unwilling to be seen by anybody. 

When Huguette had gone the old woman looked at the 
model in her hands and stroked it. The afternoon seemed 
quiet now that the crowds had gone, and the air was changing 
to a softer coolness. After a long time she raised her head 
and, leaning it against the wall behind her, closed her eyes ; 
and from each closed lid tears trickled down her brown, 
wrinkled cheeks. For a flickering moment, as she wept, the 
grotesque mask of age was turned again to a living face, a 
tender, sensitive face, full of memories of joy and sadness, 
and a long tale of passionate feelings. 

Then her family, their papers now in order, came on board. 
They gathered round her and led her away with them into 
the depths of the ship. And as she followed them her face 
resumed its utterly dead, expressionless look. 


> 


MADMAN SINGS 


DEEP in my sleeping mind that phantom wakes, 
The smotherer, the creeping adversary ; 

Nightly uncoils its stealthy length, 

Silently moves until it is upon me 

Crushing my heart with all its lurking strength. 


If I could make you understand the dread, 

The agony that makes each hour a Calvary, 
Finding companionship in pain 

I might endure the hell that breeds within me, 
Twisting the tortured fabric of my brain. 


Part of myself, there is no way to share it ; 
Born of my brain it greets me solitary. 
There is no help, this is my private fate, 
Always to feel this haunting thing within me 
Bearing my life down with its fearful weight. 
GEOFFREY PARSONS. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


HERE are many thousands of little books in the work 
entitled “ Fathercraft or the Proper Way to bring up 
your Boy” or some such, and it is not making too gross 
generalisation to say that they are rubbish, one and all. 
miss the main point. They miss the terrible lesson of the 
son of Alcibiades. Plutarch quotes Archippus saying this 
of him : 
“That people may believe him like his father, 
He walks like one dissolved in luxury, 
Lets his robe trail behind him on the ground, 
Carelessly leans his head, and in his talk 
Affects to lisp.” 
He accomplished little and was universally despised, 
Babur exclaims of a lazy subordinate: “ That such , 
man as this should b2 the son of s> noble a father!” And 
Richard II was always being bullied for not being exactly like 
the Black Prince. I pity the sons, from the depths of my 
heart I pity them. Their predicament was a terrible one, 
and as far as I know Titus and the younger Pitt provide the 
only remarkable examples of its efficient solution. The poor 
Aiglon was happy in his death. 

There are, as will be seen from my quotations, two main 
methods by which the sons of the great attempt to escape from 
the net. The Alcibiades method is the commonest and the 
most disastrous : to reproduce closely the great personality, 
The other is to make as distinct a definition of separate 
identity as is possible. Both are fatal. The first brings 
the unhappy son into direct comparison with father, which 
is only all right if you are Titus (and only nearly all 
right if you are the younger Pitt) ; the other draws upon you, 
by a common instinct to bully, the great powerful friends of 
your great powerful parent. O but, you parry, not all 
fathers are great men, and what applies no doubt to Napoleon 
does not apply to a dear average man in pince-nez like 
myself. ‘To which I reply: Nonsense! Even a man in 
pince-nez like yourself is great, wonderful, clever, fascinating 
and tremendous, as apprehended by the eye of childhood. 
Healthy disillusion will probably come early enough to 
rescue your son from the fate of Richard II—but do not 
suppose he will ever in your lifetime be free from the mon- 
strous dominion of your unfulfillable hopes, your hypocritical 
example. 

What is the solution then? Just this—unlimited self- 
sacrifice. Dismiss the opinions of those men who are always 
out “ to point the way to the younger generation.” Dismiss 
the newspaper Papas, and the Press Mamas who, like the 
protecting sow, would swallow their farrow. And if ever I 
were asked to address the Society of Expectant Fathers I 
should conclude my appeal somewhat on these lines : 

** Gentlemen, I must lastly impress upon you that only 
self-abasement can inspire your young to a display of parts. 
You wish your offspring to be intelligent and interesting: 
then be dull yourselves. Repeat your worst anecdotes over 
and over again. Excel The Times in the horrible volume of 
your platitudes. You wish your sons to be humane. Thrash 
the domestic pets. You wish your sons to be sensitive to art. 
Take them to Velasquez’s Venus and exclaim: ‘ Well I never 
did!’ Take them to Toscanini and talk in a detestable loud 
whisper. Yes, yours is no light task. You must always vote 
the wrong way. You must exasperate your child. If you go 
out into Society with it let your manner be such that the child 
will be unbearably ashamed of being the son of so contemptible 
a thing as you. If your hours of work are long you will require 
ingenuity, for it is necessary to give an effect of offensive 
idleness to your child. Teach it Religion by all means, but 
yourself must misbehave in a tiresome unamusing way at the 
Holy Services. With heartaches you will succeed. But 
take comfort! Unhappy childhood is the type of all sound 
insurance policies, and your sons will at no point reproduce 
your ghastly masquerade. They will grow up like a forest 
in an irrigated waste.” 
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JAPAN’S NEW COALITION CABINET 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


TueERE are several reasons why Japan’s latest change of Cabinet, 
with Prince Fum:imaro Konoye replacing General Senjuro 
Hayashi as Premier, is of unusual political interest and 
significance. 

In the first place, the coalition type of Government which 
had prevailed since responsible party Cabinets were discarded 
yfter the terrorist outbreak of May 15th, 1932, except during 
the short-lived régime of General Hayashi, has been restored. 
Japan’s coalition, to be sure, has not been a combination of the 
leading parties in the Diet. It has rather been a coalition of 
the articulate powerful forces in the country, the fighting 
services, big business, the permanent bureaucracy—and 
the leading political parties, the Minseito and the Seiyukai, 
which were obliged to content themselves with one or two of 
the less important Cabinet posts. 

General Hayashi, who had all the typical old-fashioned 
Japanese soldier’s dislike and contempt for political parties, 
had not been willing to give the Minseito and the Seiyukai 
even the minor crumbs of power and patronage which had 
fallen to them in previous Cabinets. He flatly refused to 
admit into his Cabinet any Minister who would not formally 
sever connexions with any party to which he might belong. 

The parties swallowed this rebuff and passed most of the 
legislation which the Hayashi Cabinet demanded, including 
a budget of unprecedented size, which included record appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy. However, the soldier- 
Premier abruptly dissolved the Diet on the last day of its 
session and called a new election. 

Even the normally docile Japanese political parties, which 
have very little of the spirit of Pym and Hampden, were forced 
to take up this challenge and the Minseito and Seiyukai fought 
the election on an anti-Hayashi platform. The result of the 
election was the return of a Diet which differed very little in 
composition from its predecessor. No party of any size sup- 
ported Hayashi; and the most striking change revealed by 
the election was the loss of a number of urban seats by the 
Minseito to the Social Mass Party, a moderate labour group 
which had also strenuously opposed the Hayashi Cabinet. 

After the election the doughty General fought a rearguard 
action for a time, intimating that he would face the new Diet 
and dissolve it again, if it failed to fall in with his wishes. 
But this proved only a smokescreen to cover an inevitable 
retreat. The senior statesmen close to the Throne who exert 
an unobtrusive but potent influence on the course of Japanese 
politics evidently felt that the interests of the nation were not 
being served by a protracted deadlock, mainly on personal 
grounds, between the Premier and the Diet. 

Hayashi suddenly disappeared from the stage ; and the new 
Premier, Prince Konoye, included one representative of each 
Major party in his list of Ministers. At first there was some 
apprehension that Konoye might proceed to undermine the 
parties by subtler methods than his predecessor had employed. 
For some time there have been rumours of the emergence of 
a new party which would see eye to eye with the Army on 
essential policies. Before he was appointed Premier Prince 
Konoye had often been mentioned as the possible leader of 
such a new party; and factional splits in both the Minseito 
and the Seiyukai had seemed to favour a change in political 
orientation. The new Premier, however, has stated that he does 
hot regard the time as propitious for a new party movement. 

Prince Konoye’s own personality is another point of interest 
in connexion with the organisation of the Cabinet. He is one 
of the few prominent figures in Japanese political life who are 
acceptable to all the conflicting forces in Japanese public life, 
to the Army, the financial interests and the political parties. 

He has long been regarded as a man with a brilliant political 
future ; and the venerable Genro, Prince Saionji, offered him 
the post of Premier in the troublous days immediately after the 
February 26th outbreak. Prince Konoye at that time declined 
the appointment, nominally on grounds of health, actually, 
in the opinion. of some observers, because he was doubtful of 
his ability to control the Army. Now the auguries in that 
quarter are calmer and Prince Konoye saw no reason to decline 
again, 


Tokyo. 

Although the new Premier is descended from one of thz 
oldest aristocratic families in Japan he enjoys the reputation 
of being a modern-minded man. He has been interested in 
schemes for reforming the House of Peers, of which he was 
President for many years, on a basis that would afford more 
recognition to merit and State service. His younger brother, 
Viscount Hidemaro Konoye, is an excellent musician, who has 
conducted some of the leading orchestras in America and 
Europe. The Premier’s eldest son is a student in an American 
university. 

Prince Konoye, who is only forty-five years old, is one of the 
youngest Premiers in Japanese history. There has been a 
tendency in the Island Empire to regard a statesman as almost 
frivolously young at sixty, approaching maturity at seventy and 
really ripe for high office at eighty. He has already given 
several minor exemplifications of a desire to be rid of cumber- 
some formality. The message to the people which he issued 
after his assumption of office was couched in understandable 
everyday language, not in the complicated classical phraseology 
which had hitherto made such documents difficult of compre- 
hension, even for Japanese: He has dispensed with the custom- 
ary Cabinet programme statement. This is no loss, since 
such statements were invariably put in such vague, abstract, 
general phrases that they offered no guidance to the actual 
intentions of the Cabinet. 

Prince Konoye’s appointment derives additional significance 
because of the difficult, not to say critical, economic and financial 
situation with which he is confronted. While there are no 
acute difficulties in international relations at the moment, and 
the tendency to resort to violence in domestic affairs has notably 
diminished since the outbreak of February 26th and the severe 
punishment which was meted out to its leaders, the effort of 
a poor country to carry out an ambitious scheme of armament 
expansion is leading to consequences which are already familiar 
in the experience of more than one European State. Mr. Eigo 
Fukai, formerly Governor of the Bank of Japan, recently listed 
six danger symptoms now visible on Japan’s economic horizon : 

(1) The rising tendency of commodity prices has become 
intensified. 

(2) The supply of certain goods is already running low. 

(3) The want of skilled labour has made itself felt. 

(4) Interest rates are turning upward because of the sudden 
increase in the demand for industrial capital. 

(5) New issues of national bonds are not being rapidly 
digested, with the result that the amount of currency in circula- 
tion has gradually increased. 

(6) The trend of Japan’s international trade balance has be- 
come unfavourable and the exchange quotations indicate a 
bearish undertone. 

Among the varied symptoms of strain that may be noticed in 
the national social and economic organism one may note the 
wave of strikes, motivated by a sharply increased cost of living, 
the rationing of steel for domestic building, the inability to fill 
foreign orders for iron and steel products, the severe control 
of all transactions in foreign exchange. 

There are already seeds of-factionalism in the Konoye 
Cabinet. The Ministers of Finance and of Commerce and 
Industry, Messrs. Kaya and Yoshino, who represent the views 
of the business interests, wish to avoid measures of extreme 
State control over economic life. But this is just what a large 
and influential section of Army opinion desires ; and this view 
is represented in the Cabinet not only by the War Minister, 
General Sugiyama, but by the Home Minister, Dr. Elichi 
Baba, who made himself very unpopular in business circles 
when he was Finance Minister in the Hirota Cabinet. 

Some observers believe that Konoye represents the last 
attempt to preserve the political status quo ; that the breakdown 
of his Cabinet will be followed by an out-and-out military 
Premier. It would be rash to subscribe unreservedly to this 
prediction. In politics, as in weather, though the expected 
usually occurs ultimately, in Japan it seldom takes place at the 
precisely appointed time. But it is not open to doubt that 
Prince Konoye’s capacity for statesmanship and leadership will 
soon undergo a severe test. 
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THE BALLET 


Fantastic Symphony 


MaASSINE has revised his choreographic version of Berlioz’s 
Symphonie Fantastique, and by so much he has improved it. 
But it remains, in my opinion, the least satisfactory of his 
major ballets. It is impossible not to make comparisons with 
Frederick Ashton’s treatment of the same theme in Apparitions, 
which was produced before Symphonie Fantastique, and to 
find at every point in favour of the English ballet. This is 
not to proclaim Ashton a better choreographer than Massine. 
It is simply that he has chosen a better way of telling the same 
story, choosing more appropriate music for dancing and 
finding in that music a greater stimulus to imagination. His 
Witches’ Sabbath is far more dreadful than Massine’s, just 
because it is much more beautiful—or, to speak correctly, 
because it is beautiful and-not ugly. And his ball-room 
scene has just that quality of intangible mystery as of a drug- 
born vision, which Massine, relying entirely upon an effective 
décor and eccentric costumes, fails to create in the common- 
place waltzing of the corps de ballet. 

The fact is that Berlioz’s music is about the least suitable 
for use as a ballet that could be found. On its face, of 
course, it presents the choreographer with a dramatic theme 
ready-made. But the composer never thought of his “ pro- 
gramme ”’ as a thing for concrete visualisation, but as a drama 
to be played out in the minds of his audience. To fasten 
down this or that element in the music—if we except the 
idée fixe—to this or that incident in a scene is to belittle the 
power of the composer’s imagination, which arouses in a 
concert-performance a far deeper emotional response than 
any that can be produced by the movements of dancers, 
however accomplished. It is true that Massine has avoided 
extreme literalness in his choreography by resorting to a 
Surrealistic manner, which, however, was bound to be no 
more than half-hearted, because there are very restricted 
limits within which the actual human body can be disintegrated 
or transformed into bits of machinery or anatomically exposed. 
And he pays another penalty for this manner by putting a 
severe strain upon the sense of humour of those—apparently 
a minority in the audience—who are not so balletomaniac 
as to have lost that sense altogether. 

Apart from this false premise at the root of the matter, 
the music of Berlioz is about as unsuitable as any that could 
be found for dancing. It lacks precisely the clinching 
rhythms, even in the Valse, that provide good material for 
the choreographer to work up. The music either maunders 
along in enormous and vague paragraphs, which are im- 
possible to transform into a satisfactory visible movement, 
or sets up little jigging rhythms that are equally difficult to 
translate into gestures that will avoid the ridiculous. The 
sudden short crescendos, too, with their acceleration of the 
pace, set the choreographer a problem which he has certainly 
not solved. Taken as a whole the ballet exposes ruthlessly 
the weaknesses of Berlioz as a symphonic composer -and 
submerges under its trivial spectacle the splendid fire of 
his imagination, which redeems his work in a concert perform- 
ance. It is the more amazing, therefore, to find some, who 
are among the ardent admirers of Berlioz, praising this ballet, 
especially as the orchestral performance of the work at these 
performances is of a kind that would not be tolerated by 
them at Queen’s Hall. 

The standard of the dancing at Covent Garden generally 
has enormously improved since last season, though few of 
the men are more than moderately accomplished in the 
classical style. Memories of Idzikovsky’s well-poised head, 
straight arms and twinkling feet prevent me from joining in the 
general admiration for his successor as the Bluebird. The 
work of the corps de ballet is much more precise, and in such 
things as La Boutique Fantasque the details of the action are 
much less haphazard. The timing of some of the incidents 
—e.g., the ejection of the ragamuffin at the beginning—still 
needs correction, and the Mazurka of the Court Cards lacked 
vigour in action and rhythmic accuracy. But, as a whole, 
the original gusto of La Boutique was recaptured, and, among 
other things, Le Beau Danube was splendidly done. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 
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THE CINEMA 


“Black Legion.” At the New Gallery——“Kid Galahad.” A, 
the Gaumont 


THERE has been this week something of a Humphrey Bogart 
Festival in London, three Bogart films having descendeg 
simultaneously in our midst. Are we, I wonder, in for a Bogart 
boom ? Perhaps we are, for he brings to the screen directness 
and ease and the ability to seem an ordinary guy without 
ever becoming commonplace. Kid Galahad condemns him to 
regulation thuggery, but his work in Black Legion is really 
distinguished. The story is one of those that reflect Hollywood's 
new-found interest in social problems, the artistic result of 
which seems to me pure gain, however we estimate the moral 
position. When Hollywood gets hold of a social problem, 
it is saved from absurdity and exaggeration, not by the exercise 
of judgement and logic, but by the fact that it has no gospel 
of its own to sell, coupled with a long tradition of popular 
entertaining which knows just how much the public will stand, 
Pure propaganda on the screen is one of the things American 
and English audiences will not stand; and so we get such 
excellent films as Black Legion which credibly expounds for 
us the doings of a modern version of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Ostensibly designed to protect ‘“‘ pure” Americans from 
immigrant competition, this organisation includes brutal 
toughs as well as muddled idealists, and we get a glimpse too 
of the headquarters of the racket—a group of smooth gentlemen 
doing well out of the compulsory sale of uniforms and 
firearms. 


Into this pretty circle Frank Taylor (Mr. Bogart) is lured 
by his disappointment at seeing an expected foremanship go 
to a Russian instead of to himself. The opening scenes delighted 
me by their rapid and obviously authentic presentation of 
factory life, the men’s pride in their work, the chaff, the mixture 
of sneers and admiration in their attitude towards the studious 
Russian. In Mr. Bogart’s hands Frank is shrewd and am- 
bitious, ard, in view of subsequent events, almost too good- 
natured: an impression which is heightened by agreeable 
scenes of his home life with a pretty wife, soundly and sin- 
cerely played by Miss Erin O’Brien Moore, and a small son 
who would be everybody’s pet if only he would stop saying, 
“Oh, Boy!” quite so often. After all this small-town 
idyllicism Frank seemed a little too easily persuaded into the 
sinister gang, and, once in, too complacent about the programme 
of floggings and burnings which it involved. But to estimate 
the appeal of secret societies to a level-headed American 
worker requires a knowledge of American psychology to which 
I can lay no claim, any more than I can pretend to check 
the accuracy of Warner Bros.’ picture of the Legion itself. 
Inevitably their nefarious activities culminate in murder, 
and it is pleasant to hear the judge deliver to the whole gang 
and the world at large a sound and unhurried defence of the 
rights of American democracy. 


Kid Galahad is a predominantly light affair about the boxing- 
ring which we understand to be in America a perfect inferno 
of graft and iniquity. In the centre is the genially tough person 
of Edward G. Robinson, and, although the impetus of this 
film is largely due to his energy, I am a little tired of the whole 
paraphernalia of toughness—the tilting forward of the hat, 
the nasty looks, the snarling encounters, the threats, the limited 
vocabulary. Besides Robinson and some excellent boxing, 
the film is notable for good dialogue and the point with which 
it is spoken by the charming Bette Davis, and for the discovery 
of Mr. Wayne Morris. Mr. Morris is taller, blonder, simpler 
and huskier, has a more innocent air and a more engagiis; smile 
than anyone else for years. With purity and earnestness afoot 
in Hollywood, I make no doubt he is the man to watch ; before 
the radiance of this dumb Lohengrin, Robinsons and Cagneys 
and Mae Wests will vanish like so many Telramunds 
and Ortruds. And the manner of’ their passing may be 
foreseen in the last moments of this film, which show Robinson 
muttering his dying words to the sound of soaring violins, 
reinforced by a distant peal on the tubular bells as the heavy 
eyelids close. Good night, sweet Thug; and flights of 
Wurlitzers sing thee to thy rest. 

CHRISTOPHER SHAWE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Country Market 

If aayone should wish to contrast the husbandry of the 
West and East of England he could hardly do better than visit 
the enclosed market of Barnstaple. The smallest of small- 
holders bring there every sort of produce gathered on their 
own plots or farms: fruit and vegetables and flowers of all 
sorts, eggs, poultry, butter, cheese and porcine foods in variety. 
The wares are shown in promiscuous order as they are brought 
in. Whether you buy great spikes of tiger lily (for fourpence), 
a great brown jug made of local clay (for eightpence) or a 
pound of strawberries or a tin of clotted cream, they are of 
the best. In general the middleman finds no place at all 
and where he does his profits are moderate. When one 
contrasts such a market with Covent Garden, where the 
farmer, whose goods come by train from a distance, may have 
to pay more in expenses than he receives for his goods, one 
appreciates the evils of an over-concentrated civilisation. 
The small-holders of the West doubtless do not make great 
profits, but they maintain a pleasant existence free from 
excessive ups and downs of fortune, and the consumer is 
marvellously well served. The virtues of the more primitive 
methods that prevail are obvious. The pity is that they 
cannot be imitated in more thoroughly conventionalised districts. 

* * *« * 


Urban Squirrels 

On the list of animals meet to be expurgated as far as possible 
the Ministry of Agriculture has formally placed the grey squirrel. 
The ban will not much affect this pernicious but most engaging 
beast. Does the Ministry, which is chiefly concerned with 
rural England, realise how urban this squirrel is, like other 
enemies of agriculture ? It has an affection for the town, and 
finds its optimum of conditions in The Regent’s Park or the 
gardens of Richmond or Roehampton. From such places it 
sends out its superfluous population to colonise the woods and 
gardens of the Home Counties, as first the squirrels from Woburn 
strayed into Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. The sparrow, 
which is a much worse enemy of agriculture, is in the same 
category. It is the house sparrow, passer domesticus, though 
it has learned, in the parks as elsewhere, to build in trees and 
bushes. Hordes of town-bred sparrows emigrate seasonally 
to the cornfields, returning to town for the winter. In many 
country places the sparrow is outnumbered by many other 
birds, especially finches and even linnets. If there is ever a 
campaign against grey squirrels or sparrows, or for that matter 
against rats, it should begin in the towns. 

* * * * 


The Ethics of Odlogy 

What verdict is to be passed on a great collection of eggs 
such as that which was visited last week by half the naturalists 
in the country? The eggs are beautiful in themselves and 
illustrate a score of interesting scientific points. Some of the 
nicer points can only be illustrated by the taking of the whole 
clutch ; and more than this, by the taking of successive clutches 
in the same year. There is room for a few good collections, 
such as that of Mr. Chance, who has become the standard 
champion of odlogy as both an art and a science. The chief 
trouble, as it seems to me, is that competition among collectors 
becomes so keen that a high price is set on rarer eggs, and a 
body of semi-professional ravagers of nests is established. For 
example, I heard this week of the activities of a gang who work 
with a motor-boat round the islands, especially of the North 
East. There are others on the West coast. The news of a 
rare bird’s nest (a spotted crake’s, a kite’s, a phalarope’s) is 
spread abroad. If any writer of short stories desired a theme, 
he might find a worse than the conflict of such gangs with one 
another and with the police and the wardens of Sanctuaries. 
One thrilling story with a not wholly satisfactory dénotiment 
has recently been concluded off the Orkneys.. It is the very 
rare bird that is threatened by the competitive odlogist who 
is content to collect by the agency of his purse. 

*x * * * 


Cuckoo Myths 

No ambition has been entertained to make the collection at 
Bulwell Park exhaustive. It is essentially scientific. It 
illustrates even such unexpected facts as the longevity of birds. 


One of the facts most fully authenticated,and displayed again 
and again in this collection, is that a particular bird lays eggs 
of a particular colour and pattern. You can trace the identity 
of a bird year after year by some little peculiarity in the egg 
or clutch. Some old myths about the cuckoo are completely 
shattered. A particular cuckoo lays eggs that resemble one 
another in character closely enough to make the identity of 
the bird as good as certain; and on the whole the eggs of 
different cuckoos do not vary abnormally, as the eggs, for 
example, of the guillemot, whose eggs may have a blue, green 
or cream ground and may be scratched or spotted thickly or 
thinly. A cuckoo’s egg in a hedge-sparrow’s clutch is more 
different than chalk from cheese. 
* * * * 


Varied Victims 

A great many birds are victimised by the cuckoo, though 
meadow pipit, hedge-sparrow and wagtail are preferred ; 
and the preference for the hedge-sparrow is hard to explain, 
for the cuckoo seldom, if ever, lays an egg that pretends to 
have a tint resembling the hedge-sparrow’s blue. Perhaps 
the reason is that this foster parent is less fastidious than some. 
It is by no means unusual for the victim to rebel. Cuckoos’ 
eggs are quite often ejected; and the marsh warbler (which, 
like the Dartford warbler is, I hear, much less rare than it was) 
is said never to be successfully victimised. One example was 
discovered this year in a garden very familiar to me. The 
ejector in this case was a wagtail which as a rule is singularly 
subservient. If the cuckoo (as odlogists are inclined to believe) 
lays as a rule over a score of eggs inthe season, what a number 
of clutches it destroys ! 

* * * * 


An Ideal Sanctuary 

Preservers of Devon, who naturally, as the beauty of the 
place demands, are many and eager, are distressed at a new 
threat to a piece of land unique in the world: Braunton 
Burrows, which joins Saunton Sands, has no parallel. One 
plant at any rate, not yet found elsewhere in the island, flourishes 
there ; the district from the sandy dunes up to the Burrows 
proper is peculiarly rich in plants and therefore in the insects 
of which they are hosts. It is a paradise for some of the rarer 
birds. Quail have bred there successfully more than once of 
late ; and I have myself, though my experience of the district 
is small, found the nest of the Merlin. We have lamentably 
few plant or insect sanctuaries within Britain; and here, if 
anywhere, protection is needed and would give valuable results. 
The place is peculiarly vulnerable. Towards the sea it is 
desirable in the eyes of shack-builders. It is coveted by golfers, 
for whom yet another links may be made, and it is found 
useful as a dump, and it has a certain attraction, as I saw the 
other day, for trappers. Nothing, it seems, is likely to secure 
its protection except very strongly expressed public opinion. 

* * x * 


Caterpillar Years . 

Considerable publicity has been given to the march of the 
-aterpillars across the green places of Scotland. It is a 
recurrent event in most countries. At the moment the 
bright green caterpillar, which owes its name to its colour, 
has set a wintry appearance upon the larch forests of Switzer- 
land, especially in the Zermatt region. The damage it does 
is peculiar, as it is due as much to the web as the greedy 
mouth of the grub. I have seen paddocks in Australia eaten 
quite bare by a caterpillar that bears a very close likeness to 
the tent caterpillar, that most of us have found at some time 
or another in their large webs in the crevices of our fruit trees. 
In general all such plagues are apt to follow a very dry winter. 
Nothing so destroys either eggs or pupae or hibernators as 
continuous moisture; but there is the important exception 
that wet in the form of lasting snow is peculiarly favourable. 
It is in part for this reason that the mosquito flourishes in 
Arctic regions as nowhere else in the world. Its hordes, 
perfectly’ protected by the frozen snow, emerge as the snow 
melts. There is some statistical evidence to suggest that 
the caterpillar plagues (chiefly associated with the North of 
Britain) follow winters of abundant snow. 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Many hundreds of thousands of men and women have 
been participating in an endeavour to induce the Government 
to abandon the provision in the new Contributory Pensions 
Bill for the black-coated workers which for the first time 
introduces a differential income limit for men and women 
entrants. Seventeen National Federations of Retail Traders 
(the newsagents, grocers, confectioners, tobacconists, &c.) and 
twenty-two women’s organisations representing differing 
interests have united in their protests, and in doing so have 
protested also on behalf of thousands of unorganised women 
supporting themselves as lodging-house keepers, dressmakers, 

Cs 

In the course of the last-month the Bill has been before 
the House of Lords, where this particular provision has met 
with strong and determined opposition trom all sides. of the 
Chamber. It was opposed by speeches on the Second Reading, 
and in Committee on July 8th Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
proposed an amendment which was supported by speeches 
from Lords Cecil, .Crewe, Selborne and Strabolgi. It was 
pushed to a division but was defeated by 49 to 25 votes. The 
Government had issued a double lined whip, but even so the 
majority of those who voted against them came from their own 
side. On the Third Reading on June 30th, Lord Balfour 
again challenged a division, and on this occasion the Govern- 
ment escaped defeat by a majority of only eight votes—the 
numbers being 41 and 33. 

These are events one would have supposed to be of sufficient 
interest to be recorded in the daily Press. But they have 
been passed over in complete silence by the newspapers from 
The Times to the Daily Herald. Those which purport to 
report parliamentary proceedings have merely recorded that 
the Bill had passed through Committee or Third Reading, 
as the case might be, ‘‘ without amendment.” 

What can be the explanation of this conspiracy of silence ? 

The differential treatment of women under this Bill has 
aroused a feeling of resentment among them such as has not 
been witnessed since the granting of the franchise. It has 
been truly represented by the contest in the House of Lords, 
where but for the absence of a few supporters on June 30th 
we should have had the unusual spectacle of a Government 
defeat and a Bill involving finance returned to the House of 
Commons. How is one to account for this being completely 
concealed by the Press? It is clearly not fair to the women 
readers, who are deprived of all information on a matter of 
vital concern to them. It is not fair to the champions whose 
efforts on their behalf remain unknown. Is it fair that the 
public in general should be led to imagine that legislation 
which differentiates on sex lines can be imposed with such 
ease? The defeat of the Government last year on the question 
of equal pay in the Civil Service has given warning. It would 
surely be wise to face the fact that the women of this country 
who share the burdens of the community cannot much longer 
be treated by Governments as a class whose economic interests 
can safely be ignored.—Yours, &c., P. STRACHEY. 


51 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


“THE RUSSIANS IN 1914” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Douglas Jerrold, under the heading ‘‘ Guernica 
and Badajos”’ in your issue of July 2nd, mentions the story 
of the passage of Russians through this country in 1914 as a 
strange instance of war hysteria. I doubt whether it was that, 
and my own theory is as follows. 

At the time the rumour spread our Expeditionary Force 
was commencing its fight for existence in France; we had 
few trained troops in this country and those there were were 
urgently needed as reinforcements by the Expeditionary 
Force. There was also, I recollect; a report that the Germans 
were collecting transports in one of their western ports. This 


report was not known, I believe, by the general public, and 
whether it was true or merely a move on the part of the enemy 
to make us retain troops here I do not know to this day, 
There was, serving on the Headquarters Staff of our Home 
Defence Forces, a senior officer recalled from the retired list 
who was a great advocate of misleading and mystifying your 
enemy in time of war. I noticed that shortly before the 
Russian rumour spread this officer was, in mufti, hobnobbing 
a good deal with business men. The Stock Exchange are 
a very credulous bedy of men and many items of news, true 
or otherwise, start there. 

Lord Kitchener ordered the Highland Division to be moved 
from the North of Scotland to the Midlands or South of 
England. These troops spoke Gaelic in the main and wore 
Balmoral bonnets. English people had only seen Highlanders 
in Glengarry bonnets in those days; few Englishmen had 
ever heard Gaelic. The move was carried out with great 
secrecy and the troops ordered to keep the blinds of their 
carriages down when passing through stations ; but of course 
porters, shunters and so on would hear the strange language 
and possibly get a glimpse of the strange head-dress. 

There were many credible witnesses who had seen these 
strange troops and who were not hysterical; but what they 
did not realise was that they had seen not Russians, but 
Highlanders. If the above theory is correct the affair was 
not a case of “‘ war hysteria ” but a cunning move to set the 
enemy Intelligence guessing. When I heard the rumour I 
picked up a pair of dividers and a map of northern Europe 
and worked out whether such troops could have arrived from 
northern Russian ports in the time. It was practically an 
impossibility, and therefore, knowing that our military ‘“‘ Brass 
Hats ” are not such fools as some think, knowing of the move 
of the Highland Division, of the precarious state of our 
Expeditionary Force and of the Belgian Forces, I came to the 
above conclusions. I do not think our people suffered much 
from ‘‘ war hysteria”: they were wonderfully calm on the 
whole. The railwaymen who said they had actually seen 
bearded men were not imagining things, for many of the 
Highlanders, being Territorial soldiers, were bearded. Some 
of your readers may recollect that the rumour was that these 
** Russians ” were going to re-embark at British ports and 
land behind the flank of the German armies in Belgium. I 
think I am correct in stating that the Germans did hold back 
troops which sound. military critics consider they should 
have pushed forward to. strengthen Von Kluck. In short, 
** Check,” ‘‘ Counter-check,” ‘‘ Checkmate,”’ ‘* Check ”—the 
collection of transports in German ports, which put the 
wind up our Government. ‘‘ Counter-check ’’—the Russians ? 
** Checkmate ”—-the Marne! How far the Russian rumour 
helped towards the final ‘“‘ Checkmate ’’ it is impossible to 
say, but it was calculated to confuse the enemy Intelligence, 
and make him anxious as regards his flank.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND MR. GLADSTONE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In your issue of July 2nd Mr. H. M. Wallis referring, 
as the context shows, to Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1893, 
writes as follows : 
“Home Rule had passed the Lower House but was hung up in the 


She (Queen Victoria) presently refused to create peers 


”» 


Upper. .... 
to pass the Bill in the Upper House... . 
As a matter of fact the Bill received its Third Reading in the 
House of Commons in the early hours of September 2nd, 1893. 
The debate in the Lords began four days later, on 
September 6th, and the Bill was thrown out by a majority of 
378 three days later, on September 9th. Not much hanging 
up about this ! 

Mr. Wallis’ statement that Queen Victoria refused to creaté 
peers is a more serious matter. This refusal must of course 
have been made to Gladstone who, as Prime Minister, was 
the only person in a position to ask for creation of peers, It 
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is remarkable, therefore, that Gladstone never. revealed’ this 
very important incident to his own biographer and Cabinet 
colleague, Lord Morley. And unless Mr. Wallis can produce 
some definite evidence in support of his statement I have too 
high an opinion of Gladstone to believe that he was capable of 
‘an act of such political folly. 

There must be few people in these days who, like Mr. Wallis, 
share Tom. Broadbent’s views (see Mr. Shaw’s John Bull’s 
Other Island) of the beneficent effects of Gladstonian Home 
Rule on “a grateful and still loyal Ireland.” 

Balfour always held that no compromise such as “‘ Home 
Rule”? was possible between the union un the one hand and 
separation on the other. In the event he has been proved 
to be right.—Your obedient servant, GR. V. Courts. 

25 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 


CHRISTIANITY IN KENYA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Tempest Reilly’s suggestion ti:at the place of clergy 
can be filled by lay readers, by whatever name we call them, 
is only too familiar to me. What does it mean ? 

(1) It means that the Bishop, not having enough clergy, 
authorises laymen to perform acts which any layman can do 
without his authorisation, and no more. We do not need 
Bishops to do that. 

(2) It means that the Bishop proclaims to the world that the 
men so appointed are sufficiently learned and godly to read 
Mattins and to preach a sermon and to minister one sacrament 
in an emergency, but are either not sufficiently learned or not 
sufficiently godly to minister another. 

(3) It means that the Christian congregation in the place is 
not a church, but a maimed deficient, dependent upon some 
outside support for its proper activity as a Church. 

(4) It means that the observance of its proper rites is not 
within its own power, but the peculiar of a visitor who comes 
from time to time to do for it what it ought properly to do 
for itself. 

(5) It means that the Eucharist, the Song of Redemption, 
is to be sung by Christian men only when some visitor appears, 
at a time when some of those who would sing it are often 
not able to be present. 

(6) It means that the Rites of the Church are not the Rites 
of the Church, but a sort of “‘ mystery ’ which a visitor offers 
to such individuals as will accept his ministrations from time 
to time, the services of the local congregation being only such 
services as a layman can perform. 

Mr. Reilly says that these Lay Readers act as “ unpaid 
clergy.” They do nothing of the sort. They act as unpaid 
laymen. I have the greatest respect for them; but it is 
necessary to insist that their appointment is not the Establish- 
ment of the Church, but a denial of the very essence of a 
Church. 

I maintain that where Christians are, there is the Church, 
and that it is the duty of the Bishop to Establish the Church. 
I maintain that the Sacraments belong to the Body and that 
the Body should celebrate them when and where the Body 
agrees. JI maintain that the vesting of the rites of the Church 
in non-resident persons destroys the conception of the Church 
as a Body with Rites, and creates a great gulf between clergy 
and laity. 

Why is this done?, Why these expedients? Why this 
denial of the Church to scattered Christians ? Does anyone 
doubt the answer to those questions ? Do we not all know it ? 
—I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, ROLAND ALLEN. 

Heathcroft, Weybridge. 


GUERNICA AND BADAJOS 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SirR,—The following notes may perhaps be read with advantage 
in conjunction with Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s letter in your 
last issue : 

April 28th.—The Times published an “‘ eye-witness’s account ”’ 
dated April 27th from its special correspondent in Bilbao. This 
correspondent gave a detailed and convincing description of 
the methods which he stated were adopted by bombing ’planes 
to destroy Guernica and terrorise its population. 

May 5th.—The Times published “a rival view” from its 
Special correspondent at Vitoria, dated May 4th, giving reasons 





in support.of the Nationalist contention that Guernica had been 
destroyed not by bombing but by Basque incendiaries. 

May 6th.—The Times published a further despatch from its 
special correspondent at Bilbao stating categorically that the 
Nationalist contention was false. He said: ‘‘I personally 
talked with over 20 refugees from Guernica in the outskirts of 
the town on the night of its destruction. . . . The town and the 
roofs that were still unburnt were a mass of bomb-holes which 
were not there when I visited Guernica the day before.” He 
also collected a number of bomb-splinters which were of exactly 
the same metal as the bombs lately used by General Mola’s 
German aircraft on the front. 

May 15th.—A further despatch in The Times from this corre- 
spondent gave additional evidence that Guernica had been 
bombed by German aircraft. A German air pilot taken 
prisoner was questioned by Basque staff officers in the presence 
of the correspondent, and admitted that Guernica had been 
bombed. 

June 11th.—A report was published by The Times of a delega- 
tion of Basque clergy to the Pope. Some of these clergy were 
eye-witnesses, and all had “ full and absolute certainty of the 
notorious facts ”’ described in the letter taken with them. The 
letter stated that on April 26th, “‘ aircraft in the service of 
General Franco bombed and machine-gunned horribly the 
venerated town of Guernica,” and that the inhabitants were 
machine-gunned pitilessly when they ran in terror. 

So much for The Times, which I think it is fair to say has left 
little doubt as to which version it considers to be nearer the 
truth. 

April 30th.—The Daily Telegraph reported that a Basque 
Catholic priest, Canon Onaidnia, had been sent on a special 
mission to the Vatican. ‘“‘ I am one of the few living witnesses,” 
this priest is reported as saying, “‘ of the terrible crime com- 
mitted by German aviators in the service of the rebels at 
Guernica.” 

May 7th.—The Catholic Herald, weighing opposite versions, 
stated that that paper had been assured by the French Catholic 
paper, L’ Aube, that an interview with a Basque priest published 
in L’ Aube was authentic and first-hand. In that interview the 
Basque priest said: “I reached the walls of Guernica at a 
quarter to four. At that moment three aeroplanes, easily 
recognisable as Junkers, approached from the sea. Immedi- 
ately the bombs did enormous damage. . . . Then came the 
mass attack. Seven two-engined and six three-engined ’planes 
arrived and dropped together, as though by signal, all their 
bombs. . .’—Yours faithfully, HuGH P. VowLtes. 


The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Glos. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Webb Miller, the European news manager of the 
United Press, did not deny the authenticity of the story of the 
Badajos massacre in his letter to the Manchester Guardian on 
January 28th, 1937. 

All he pointed out was that the details regarding Badajos 
which I had quoted from a United Press cable printed in the 
Paris New York Herald Tribune of August 15th “ were 
erroneously issued and published under Mr. Packard’s name.” 
At no time has the authenticity of}the story itself been denied 
by the agency which issued it—the United Press. 

Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Jerrold both appear to have over- 
looked other evidence by Press correspondents which corrobor- 
ates the story mistakenly attributed by the New York Herald 
Tribune to Mr. Packard. One was the special correspondent 
of the Agence Havas, who cabled on August 16th and 17th, and 
another the special correspondent of the Temps, who cabled 
on the 17th. Both these correspondents followed the insur- 
gents into Badajos, and their evidence has never been repudi- 
ated either.—Yours faithfully, 


20 Rue Sturm, Geneva. ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s letter on the bombing of Guernica 


in your issue of July 2nd reveals him as once more infelix 
opportunitate scribendi. His famous letter to The Times 


denying the presence of Italian troops in Spain had the mis- 
fortune to be published at a time when the Press was full 
of the defeat of the Italians at Brihuega and his letter in last 
week’s Spectator sees the light exactly a week after a publica- 
tion in a German paper which threw an interesting light 








on his statement that an examination of the ruins of Guernica 
“ revealed an absence of all traces of bombs, whether explosive 
or incendiary.” I refer to an article in the Militar-Wochenblatt, 
the official German army paper, signed by Colonel Xylander, 
who is a frequent contributor to this journal. In it he dis- 
cusses, from a technical point of view, the performance of 
German planes in Spain: his conclusions are extremely 
interesting to students of war, especially one which states 
that the experts have been disappointed by the performance 
of heavy bombs, but the conclusion which is most relevant 
to Mr. Jerrold’s point runs: ‘‘ On the other hand, thermite 
incendiary borabs generating a heat of more than 3,000 degrees 
Centigrade have proved particularly useful in causing con- 
flagrations on the Basque front.” 

This article appears in the Militdr-Wochenblatt for June 25th, 
and it seems to me a little hard, seeing how obviously pleased 
the Germans are with the success of these bombs, that Mr. 
Jerrold, not a week later, should deny them any success at all. 
That Guernica was destroyed by the rebels seems to me, 
as a historian, to be proved not only by the evidence from 
Bilbao, which includes one or two unexploded incendiary 
bombs picked up in Guernica, or by the evidence of a German 
General Staff more concerned to defend its military efficiency 
than to assist Mr. Jerrold’s propagandist efforts, but also 
and most conclusively by three communiqués from the rebel 
side: (1) The first communiqué from General Mola’s head- 
quarters which asserted that on the day of the bombardment 
none of his ’planes had been able to leave the ground owing 
to mist. (2) The communiqué of next day in which, by an 
apparent slight loss of heart, it was admitted that Guernica 
had been bombed, but only a little. (3) A despatch from The 
Times correspondent ‘‘ with the Insurgent Forces’ (which 
had therefore passed the insurgent censorship) which stated 
that Guernica had been bombed for three hours continuously. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, D. W. STATHER-HUNT. 

53 St. Giles, Oxford. 


SENIOR SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. Rowland’s letter in your last issue does not, I think, 
reveal any cause for complaint, provided that the Local Educa- 
tion Authority administers the Act in a spirit of fairmindedness 
and with due regard to the facts of each scheme. The whole 
of the relevant clauses of the Act are based upon the assumption 
that this will be the case. The words of Clause 8 (4) (6) show 
that it is contemplated that Non-Provided Senior Schools may 
be established in areas where the children to be accommodated 
will not all have attended Non-Provided Mixed Schools before 
the area is reorganised. ‘The needs of the children of Free 
Church parents in such Senior Schools will be met by the 
inclusion among the staff of a due proportion of Free Church 
teachers. This course has for many years been advocated by 
the National Society and already obtains in many Church of 
England schools : it is clearly in accordance with justice, to say 
nothing of Christian charity. 

There need not be any fear that the prospects of teachers 
who are members of the Free Churches wiil be jeopardised by 
the working of this point of the Act. The Local Education 
Authority retains the last word in every case, and need not agree 
to any scheme unless its provisions are in their view equitable.— 
Your obedient servant, R. E. MARTIN. 

The Brand, Loughborough. 


SCIENCE AND THE SNAKE 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. F. Sherwood Taylor says that in Brazil alone some 
four thousand lives have been saved by the use of serum after 
snake-bite. Can he give any statistics in support of this 
statement ?—Yours faithfully, 
LEO RODENHURST, 
Secretary. 
British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection, 47 Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 1. 

[Dr. Sherwood Taylor replies : My estimate that 4,000 lives 
have been saved in Brazil alone by antivenene treatment was a 
highly conservative one. ‘The source of my information is the 
publication Animaes Venenosos do Brasil, by Afranio do Amaral, 
Director of the Instituto Butantan and of the Antivenin Institute 
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of America. He estimates (1929) that 209 lives were saved by 
the Institute annually in the State of Sao Paulo. Since the 
Institute has been in existence for thirty-five years, and since 
the population of Sao Paulo (6,000,000) is only 1§ per cent. of 
that of the whole of Brazil, the true figure must much exceed 
my tentative estimate. The mortality from snake-bite in Sao 
Paulo has been reduced from 2.4—2.6 per 1,000 dead (1904-7) 
to 0.8—I.1 (1923-29); this confirms the above estimate.] 


6 999 ] 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I am rather puzzled by the Postmaster-General’s choice 
of the figures ‘‘ 999 °° —the new emergency signal for subscribers 
on automatic telephone exchanges. In an emergency so acute 
that the slight normal delay in dialling ‘‘ o ’’ might be a matter 
of life or death or serious injury, I feel that I should be done 
for anyhow—with a burglar prowling about the room, for 
example—before the three ‘‘ 999” had returned slowly and 
audibly to their starting-point on the dial. I understand 
that technical difficulties forbid the use of a single letter or 
figure, but it would be interesting to know why “‘ 111 ’’—the 
quickest and most accessible operation for the panic-stricken— 
was not selected as a signal. There may be safety, of course, 
in telephone numbers, but in a first-class crisis I should feel 
happier if the requisite numbers added up to 3, or even 6, 
rather than to 27.—Yours, &c., JouHN HaAywarp. 


22 Bina Gardens, S.W. 5. 


THE GREATEST VICTORIAN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—If the greatest Victorian is one who most has helped 
humanity and one whose name will live through the ages, 
surely the palm should be awarded to Joseph Lister. 

In your last issue a letter justly eulogises Florence Nightingale, 
but her work could not have reached fruition had there been 
no Lister.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR C, WILSON. 

Sissinghurst, Formby, Lancs. 


H. W. FOWLER’S ENGLISHMAN 
[To the Editcr of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Kenneth Stiles might care to hear of the weapon 
which used to be drawn (I am told) on Mr. H. W. Fowler 
by those whom the superior manner of Modern English Usage 
irritated (and certainly the arch and ponderous comments 
on the ‘excellent folk” and ‘‘ worthy gentry”? who mis- 
pronouice their words and make vulgar havoc of their syntax 
is tiresome). The revenge was to remind him of the first 
edition of one of his own dictionaries, in which he had actually 
committed himself to the strange view that it is right to insert 
some letter—r, for choice—between two vowels ; e.g., Chinar 
and Japan, lawr and order, &c.—a vulgarism which ought 
certainly to place the speaker in the damned category of 
** worthy gentry.” This howler was taken out of later editions ; 
but the first edition remains, to witness to the fallibility of a 
custodian of English. So, at least, it is said : I have not myself 
seen it.—Yours, &c., RosE MACAULAY. 


[We have to record, with great regret, the recent death of 
Mr. Kenneth Stiles, the author of the article published in our 
last issue—Epb. The Spectator.] 


CHANGING IRELAND 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—If your correspondent Mr. B. J. A. Brooke is an Ulster- 
man he seems to be singularly misinformed regarding affairs 
in the Belfast Parliament. For instance, the recent debate 
upon the Appropriation Act brought forth the following protest 
from Mr. T. J. Campbell, K.C. (M.P. for West Belfast— 
the late ‘‘ Joe” Devlin’s old constituency): ‘‘ The Pharaoh 
of Egypt,” said Mr. Campbell, ‘‘ was only a pale reflection, 
as far as persecution was concerned, to some gentlemen in 
the Six Counties. In no other white community did a Govern- 
ment wickedly foment and perpetuate religious discord as 
the main plank in its platform.” Tyrone, he continued, was a 
county with a clear Catholic majority but it was chained to 
Stormont by duress. The Clerk of the Crown and the Crown 
Solicitor were pre-partition Catholic appointments—and so 
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was the judge—but under Lord Cra‘gavon Catholics were 
deemed unfit for these-posts. / mongst the resident magistrates 
there was only one Catholic in thirtee 1; while there was not 
even one Catholic amongst the Crown Solicitors. 

The slime of sectarianism, conclude 1 Mr. Campbell, was all 
over the Ulster Administration, for had not the Minister of 
Finance to pacify an Orange demonstration by telling them 
that of the 33 Messengers in the Belfast Parliament only 
one was a Catholic—and he a temporary hand !—I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, HENRY C. WILSON. 

16 Maitland Park Road, N.W.3. 


MURDER STATISTICS AND FREE WILL 


[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am obliged to Mr. Rogers for his reference to Lord 
Acton, but I do not agree that the adoption of a determinist 
philosophy would result in any increase in road casualties. If 
all magistrates were genuine determinists they would remove 
the reckless and dangerous motorists from the roads altogether, 
instead of giving them chance after chance to kill someone. 

Mr. Dukes thinks he has answered my question, but indeed 
he has merely juggled with that ambiguous word ‘“‘ free.’ Free 
Will does not mean that men are free to do what they do, 
which no one denies. It means that when men do anything 
of their own Free Will, they were also free to do otherwise 
and might have done so, their conduct therefore being unpre- 
dictable. ‘Thieves aresent to gaolon thetheory that they might 
have acted otherwise, no matter what their motives were ; 
which implies that a complete knowledge of their motives would 
not have justified a prediction. Surely this is generally 
admitted. 

Lord Acton, in his attack on Buckle, laid great stress on the 
fact that although it is possible to forecast the number of 
murders and the number of suicides to be committed, the fore- 
cast cannot, be absolutely exact ; but no sane variety of the 
most absolute determinism demands that a forecast, necessarily 
based on imperfect or incomplete data, must be absolutely 
exact. Statistics of murder and suicide can actually be forecast 
with greater accuracy than statistics of deaths from disease, 
but this would not justify a denial of the doctrine that disease 
and death are subject to Natural Law. Lord Acton failed to 
indicate any door of hope by which the few people destined to 
commit murder and the many people destined to commit 
suicide during the next twelve months may escape their destiny. 
So my question has not been answered. 

Some years ago a Commissioner in Lunacy was so much 
impressed with the uniformity of the statistics of suicide that he 
suggested as an explanation that all suicides are insane. Appar- 
ently he did not know that reliable criminal statistics are 
equally uniform. ‘This explanation therefore implies that all 
criminals (all persons convicted of serious crimes) are insane.— 
Yours, &c., J. M. 

[We cannot correspondence.—Epb. The 
Spectator. | 
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HOLIDAYS FOR LONDON’S POOR CLERGY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
SIR,—May we be allowed to bring before your readers the 
work of the London Poor Clergy Holiday Fund? This Fund 
was founded in 1876 by Archbishop Maclagan, then Vicar of 
Kensington, and it gives grants for holidays to the poor clergy 
in London, including the Dioceses of Southwark and Chelms- 
ford (London-over-the-Border). Whilst most of us get our 
holidays, either to the seaside or the country, we do well to 
remember the poor clergy, who, with their wives, so often 
find real difficulty in getting their much-needed annual rest. 
Their work is hard, often for seven days in the week, and it is 
no wonder if sometimes they get weary and depressed. It 
makes a vast difference to them to be able to break from the 
work for a few weeks, and to have a time of refreshing. 
Donations may be sent to the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Prebendary Vincent, St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 
or to the Westminster Bank, 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.4. 
ERNEST N. SHARPE, Archdeacon of London ; 
S.H. PHILLIMORE, Archdeacon of Middlesex ; 
C. E. LAMBERT, Archdeacon of Hampstead ; 
G. HERBERT VINCENT, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 








SOMMERTHEATER 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


GLEICH hinter dem Alexanderplatz beginnt der Osten Berlins. 
In der Grossen Frankfurter Strasse erhebt sich ein einfaches 
Haus, das Rose-Theater. Wir gehen durch den Hausflur 
und sind im Rose-Garten. Das ist kein Rosengarten, aber 
ein Kaffeegarten. Rechts beim Eingang ist der Kaffeestand. 
Hier bekommt die liebe Frau Mutter das kochende Wasser, 
womit sie uns den mitgebrachten gemahlenen Kaffee aufbriiht. 
Da bekommen wir auch das Geschirr, Kannen und Tassen. 
Auch Kuchen ist hier billig zu haben, Streussel-oder Pfann- 
Kuchen. Bunte grosse Sonnenschirme leuchten tiber den 
Tischen, tiber den ersten Stuhlreihen erhebt sich das Dach 
der Biihne, eine grosse Holzhalle, an den Seiten durch blau- 
weisse Zeltwande abgeschlossen. 

Es ist sehr gemiitlich hier, im Rose-Garten: Familien, 
Liebespaare, Soldaten mit und ohne Anschluss, Kinder, die 
im kleinen Zoo nahe beim Springbrunnen spielen. Das 
Hauptvergniigen der kleinen Leute, Essen und Lieben, 
‘* Futtern ” und ‘‘ Poussieren” genannt, wird hier in vollen 
Zugen genossen, man sitzt froéhlich im Griinen und hat fiinf 
Stunden ‘‘ Amiisemang ” vor sich. 

Sechs Uhr. Papa Schmidt, Kapellmeister in heller Jacke 
und mit weissem Haar, klopft energisch mit seinem Zauber- 
stébchen. Die Ouvertiire zu “ Dichter und Bauer ” beginnt. 
Viele h6ren nur mit einem Ohre zu, noch mit Kauen und 
Schlucken zu sehr beschaftigt. Es ist ja auch erst der erste 
Teil des fiinfstiindigen Riesenprogramms, die ‘‘ Heitere 
Musik.” Aber nun kommt doch so etwas wie Stimmung 
unter die braven Kuchen-und Stullen-Kauer und Colani, der 
Matrose mit dem Schifferklavier, der Ziehharmonika, der den 
zweiten Teil des Programms, den kunterbunten Teil eréffnet, 
erntet reichen Applaus. Er wirft ein paar winzige Mund- 
harmonikas unter die Leute und bittet sie, eifrig mitzublasen. 
Tanzer und Turner, Sanger und Equilibristen lésen einander 
ab. Den Hohepunkt bildet ein ‘‘ Geistesduell zwischen Alter 
und Jugend,” in dem die Schnelldichter Waldemar und Mey 
um die Wette schnelldichten. Da wird “ Liebe ” auf ‘‘ Hiebe ”’ 
und ‘‘ Rose ” auf ‘‘ Hose” gereimt und das Publikum macht 
fest mit, indem es Zitate und Schlagertexte hinauf auf die 
Buhne ruft. 

Dann kommt wieder eine Pause, in der man die Frankfurter 
Wiirstchen essen kann und mit einem tiichtigen Schluck einer 
** Weisse mit Himbeer ” nachspilt. Inzwischen ist es dunkel 
geworden und die Krone des Abends kann steigen, natiirlich 
ist es die Krone aus Sansouci und die Operette heisst auch 
richtig ‘“‘ Der Leibkutscher des Friderikus Rex.” Nettes, 
harmloses, buntes Sommertheater, wie es schon einmal Karl 
Kraus in seinem unsterblichen Gedicht “‘ Jugend ” besungen hat : 

“Dann in der Bildung Frohn, bessrer Berather, 
spielt mir der Lebenston Sommertheater.”’ 

Hans Rose spielt den Leibkutscher Pfund, der bekanntlich 
dem Preussenkénig jene klassische Antwort gab, dass es ihm 
gleich sei, ob er Kniippel fahre oder Konige. Da gibt es zwei 
Liebesgeschichten, eine zwischen dem Ko6nigsneffen und der 
Barbierstochter und eine zweite zwischen dem Kutscher Pfund 
und seiner blonden Grete. Natiirlich geht alles gut aus, vom 
ersten Bild, einem Barbierladen, in dem sich die ‘“‘langen 
Kerle ” ihren Zopf neu drehen lassen, bis zu dem Schlussbild, 
das den Eingang zu Sansouci naturgetreu darstellt. Nattrlich 
kommt der gute alte Fridericus mit Kriickstock und Flote 
nicht zu kurz, die nette Anekdote wird aufgefiihrt, die den 
K6nig inmitten von Kindern darstellt. Sie tanzen singend 
und larmend um ihn herum und als er sie dann endlich 
anfahrt, warum sie eigentlich nicht in der Schule waren, 
ruft ein kleiner Pimpf: ‘‘ O je, das will ein K6nig sein, der 
weiss nicht einmal, dass Mittwoch nachmittag schulfrei ist !”’ 

In diesem Milieu ist die ganze Operette gehalten, ganz 
ferne von dem Tag und seinen Sorgen, abseits sogar von 
jeder aktuellen Politik, denn die Berliner, die bei Rose Stamm- 
gast sind, die wissen Bescheid. 

Es ist ein Stiick Alt-Berlin in diesem Garten des Rose- 
Theaters erhalten, vielleicht das letzte, echteste. Vielleicht 
halt es noch ein paar Jahre stand, setzt sich gegen jene 
Mechanisierung und gegen jene verlogen aufgemachte Betrieb- 
samkeit durch, mit der die Wortfiihrer einer schlechten Sache 
in Berlin und anderswo leider noch immer den Ton angeben. 

Sommertheater im Rose-Garten, das hat einen guten Klang. 
Mége er uns noch lange erhalten bleiben ! FE. G. 
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THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES - 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HERE is a book to be read by all educated people in Great 
Britain. A cautious reviewer, knowing that the public is tired 
of the boosting of unimportant work, may well shrink from 
putting forward a judgement of this kind which appears at 
once extravagant and peremptory; but at this critical time in 
European history, when the free democracies are set sharply 


against.the enemies of liberty (there is no softer word), it is of 


the utmost importance that we should understand the serious- 
ness of the challenge made to us. First in Russia, then in 
Italy, and now in Germany, the nineteenth-century tradition 
of freedom of thought and enquiry has been questioned, and 
rejected. The rejection of intellectual freedom by Germany 
is for us in England the most alarming of these retrogressions. 
There never was much freedom of thought in Russia; the 
intellectual output of Italy in the past was high in quality, but 
limited in quantity. 

What are the facts and figures about the German Univ ersi- 
ties? Mr. Hartshorne’s book gives these facts and figures. 
The plan of the book is simple, and its execution lucid and 
business-like. Here and there one has to translate the language 
of American sociology into plain English, but the task is not 
difficult. The treatment is objective and the general conclu- 
sions are put forward in a well-balanced and fair-minded 
summary. 

Mr. Hartshorne begins by explaining the main principles 
determining the attitude of the Nazis towards the Universities. 
He then gives a short description of the state of the Universities 
before 1914, and in the period between 1918 and the Nazi 
seizure of power. ‘This description is followed by an account 
of the changes introduced since 1933 into the constitutional 
structure of the Universities; from the point of view of the 
teaching body and of the students these changes have been 
fundamenta!. There is indeed something tragically absurd 
about the way in which the students walked, with flags flying, 
into the booby trap set for them by the Nazi leaders, with the 
result that a movement intended to give the student body 
greater freedom has in fact brought about the disappearance 
of student liberties. 


The next stage of Mr. Hartshorne’s enquiry leads him to 
consider the fall in the number of students at Universities and 
other places of advanced instruction. Is this fall due to the 
‘*deliberate policy of anti-intellectual dictators’? The 
answer is that other factors have played a part. The German 
Universities were overcrowded after, and even before, the War ; 
the weaker candidates, whose veneer of higher education 
deceived no one but themselves, were unable to find work. 
The new régime has gone to the other extreme, and, according 
to its principles, has applied tests which cannot be called 
intellectual. As one egregious German writer has put it: 
‘© The German student must be as fleet as a whippet, as sinewy 
as leather, and as hard as steel.’””’ The whippet is here taken 
for the first time as a model for the intellectual leaders of 
Germany ! 


The number of students has also been reduced by the severe 
restrictions upon non-Aryans, and as few self-respecting Jews 
can submit to the vulgar humiliations imposed upon them, 
these restrictions are likely to become absolute. Other Nazi 
methods are the favours shown to the smaller Universities at 
the expense of those of the great cities. "The number of matri- 
culations in Berlin fell from 14,687 in 1930-1 to 6,600 in 1936. 

Public interest outside Germany has concentrated on the 
dismissals of University teachers. It is still difficult to get 
accurate figures, but Mr. Hartshorne, after the most careful 





The German Universities and National Socialism. By E. Y. 
Hartshorne, Jr. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 


and ingenious scrutiny, estimates that, excluding the mogt 
junior grades, these dismissals amount, roughly, to 14-16 per 
cent. of the teaching body. It is equally difficult to give a 
complete list of the pretexts for dismissal; but the main 
reasons are Jewish ancestry or “political unreliability,” 
The vacant places have been filled, if at all, by men known 
to be ‘‘ politically reliable,’ and trained in a system which 
puts physical before intellectual qualifications, and regards 
physical training primarily from a military point of view, 
The general tendency of the Nazi party is to pay little or 
no attention to subjects which have not an obvious practical 
importance. The ‘‘ humanities”’ are regarded merely as a 
field of propaganda; history is what the Nazis want people 
to believe. A scrutiny of German history textbooks, or, for 
that matter, German learned periodicals, will show the rubbish 
taught to young Germans about Great Britain and France, 
It is obvious that the liberty of writing has disappeared. The 
Rector of the University of Berlin warned his ‘‘ subordinates 
sworn in as State officials” that they must not publish any 
article in a learned periodical without submitting it to his 
approval. It is not easy to discover the Rector’s qualifications, 
One gathers from Mr. Hartshorne’s pages that the Rector’s 
name is Kriiger ; that he was formerly an official at a slaughter- 
house, and is a veterinary surgeon by profession, and that he 
has published nothing. 

What is the result of this regimentation upon the teaching 
staff appointed before 1933? Mr. Hartshorne sums up the 
position : 

“Uncertain of the duration of his appointment and even of his 
salary; continually on his guard before non-intellectual critics 
competing with glamorous, quasi-militaristic, extra-curricular appeals 
for the interest of his students; lecturing before rows of brown- 
shirts, flanked in his seminars and informal discussion groups by 
zealous young Nazi teachers ; in his free-time called upon to par- 
ticipate in official functions, and to read official papers and periodicals ; 
harassed by the thought of his banished and often expatriated col- 
leagues and masters; disgusted at the habit of compromise and 
self-deception practised by others and even forced upon himself; 
fearful or cynical with regard to the future, the university teach: 


lives . . . in a wzversitas litterarum which has lost its respect for 
Letters . . . in which scholarly seclusiveness is decried as a political 
sin, and . . . the worthy old German ‘ calling’ of Science, Wssen- 


schaft als "Beruf has well-nigh lost its meaning.” 


One instance of the degradation which this life imposes may 
be quoted. Max Planck, whose name is known throughout 
the learned world, is said to have appealed to Herr Hitler at 
the beginning of the régime ageinst the dismissal of University 
teachers for political reasons. In 1936 Planck was one of 
the signatories of a telegram to Herr Hitler thanking him for 
his ‘‘ benevolent protection of German science.” 

What judgement is one to pass upon the Germany which 
tolerates these things? Liberals of the nineteenth-century 
school would certainly use Gladstone’s phrase about the 
prisons of Naples: ‘‘the negation of God erected into a 
system of government.’? It may be enough to quote a French 
verdict: la victoire des Boches sur les Allemands. Mt. 
Hartshorne ends his book with the words: ‘‘ To condemn 
Germany alone for the ‘sins’ committed in the name of 
National Socialism is to perpetuate the fatal error of Versailles.” 
This is true; but it is not the whole truth. The Treaty of 
Versailles was a reaction, based upon fear as well as upon 
anger, against the glorification of force in pre-War Germany. 
The Nazi régime has exaggerated all that was evil in this 
pre-War régime; but in the writing of history from 4 
chauvinist standpoint, in the support given by University 
professors to propagandist bodies like the Navy League, t0 
the Pan-Germans, and to the bullying and swagger of German 
policy, the intellectual leaders of Imperial Germany set a 
example for which their successors are paying a heavy price. 
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ITORD CLIFFORD 


By Cyril Hartmann. (Heinemann. 


Clifford of the Cabal. 

18s. 6d.) 
EVERYBODY knows of the Cabal, not because it was the first 
or last of such things, but because by chance the initials of 
those who composed it form the almost magic name. They 
were an odd mixture—Clifford, with whom this book is con- 
cerned ; Arlington, episcopalian, a party leader with ambitions ; 
Buckingham, the brilliant adventurer, destined to die in the 
worst inn’s worst room; Ashley, fiery republican, fierce anti- 
Papist, and founder of the Whig party; and Lauderdale, 
grim renegade Presbyterian, self-seeking royalist. Counter- 
revolutions make as strange bedfellows as revolutions them- 
selves ; and politics were as muddled between the Restoration 
and the Revolution as they had been between the beginning 
of the Great Rebellion—or at any rate since the Protectorate 
—and the death of Cromwell. 

How exactly were things different in 1660 from what they 
had been in 1640? It is difficult to say. Charles had come 
back without conditions. ‘True, he himself was prepared for 
toleration in religion, but his Parliaments were near to out- 
Lauding Laud : that boot was now on the other leg. Parliament 
had achieved dominance in matters of taxation, and so could 
control policy, but Charles was going to find his own way of 
getting out of that cage. Only one change was definite : 
the communism (or something like it) which had inspired so 
many in the New Model army was dead—Cromwell had 
killed it—and the money power had, Parliament or no Parlia- 
ment, conquered the monarchy. This was not immediately 
apparent, at least to historians, concerned with political rather 
than with social questions. It was, however, apparent that 
Charles’s government, by selected friends, as his father’s 
had been, had inherited the imperialist policy of the Common- 
wealth, a policy which Cromwell had disliked, for here the 
Great Rebellion had been wholly successful. Our great 
political liberators, Pym, Hampden, St. John, et hoc genus 
omne, had been directors of companies of Adventurers in 
America. 

It was on the imperialist side that Clifford first came into 
prominence. He hated the Dutch with an almost fanatical 
hatred. Arlington spotted him as a likely young man, and 
sent him over to Bergen on the unholy mission, not short of 
piratical, of capturing the Dutch East Indian Fleet in a Danish 
port. The action and the mission failed: the Danes refused 
to be parties to a piece of forcible racketeering, but it was 
through no fault of Clifford’s, who showed himself a brave 
fighter and an able and indomitable diplomat. 

From that time he was a rising man. In 1666 he became 
Comptroller of the King’s Household and a Privy Councillor, 
which in those days meant cabinet rank ; and in the next year 
he was made a Lord of the Treasury, when it was put in 
commission on the death of Southampton. In 1668 he was 
promoted to be Treasurer of the King’s Household. In 
1672, from being Sir Thomas he was exalted to a barony, 
was in that year for a short time temporary Secretary of State, 
and at the end of the year became Lord High Treasurer, to 
the disgust of Arlington, who had himself coveted the post. 
His greatness, however, was brief. In 1673 he retired from 
politics on the passing of the Test Act, and in the same year 
died, possibly by his own hand, though Mr. Hartmann contests 
this usually accepted view, with at least an even chance of his 
being right. He had been an energetic and absolutely honest 
civil servant, with a tender care for the navy, and was a good 
financier. He was largely responsible, indeed, for the famous 
Stop of the Exchequer, what we would call a moratorium, 
but there can be two opinions about that. Orthodox econom- 
ists naturally regard it with horror as an abominable crime : 
it was, actually, the last attempt of the monarchy to free itself 
from the money power, and in itself does not seem more 
immoral than Mr. Chamberlain’s belauded, practically forced, 
conversion of the War Loan to a lower rate of interest. But 
in those days politicians had not learnt the art of impelling 
people to rush with shouts of joy upon their own destruction. 

What, however, gives Mr. Hartmann’s book its very great 
interest is the account, which access to the Clifford papers 
has enabled him to give, about the Secret Treaty of Dover, 
and especially about the proposed reunion .of the Church of 
England with Rome. Not that much new is revealed of the 
Secret Treaty except for the part that Clifford played in it; 
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but what is illuminating is the distance to which the reunion 
scheme was developed. It was worked out in considerable 
detail. We may doubt Charles’s passionate anxiety to revert 
to the old faith, but Clifford’s desire was genuine. He had 
always been something of a theologian, but apparently, though 
converted in his mind, he had not wanted to go over to Rome 
until the Church of England did so in a body. Thus it was 
not until the prospect was shown to be hopeless that he actually 
went over. Here, too, he behaved with absolute honesty ; 
but what is astonishing is that he should ever have thought 
reunion possible. He seems to have gauged the temper of 
the people as wrongly as Strafford had thirty years earlier, 
with results that might have been almost as disastrous for him, 
since only his death prevented his impeachment. It says a 
great deal for his uprightness that he accepted the consequences 
of his action, giving up politics and a great position for the sake 
of his faith. 

Mr. Hartmann has written a very valuable book, a history 
rather than a work of art (a distinction which only some histor- 
ians will object to), which shows us perfectly clearly the admir- 
able, and in many ways charming, picture of Clifford. We 
regret with him that so few intimate documents remain, but 
do not regret that he should have stuck to his existing warrants 
with such self-denying heroism. There are no “ perhapses,” 
** it is probables,” ‘‘ we may imagines,” in his scholarly work ; 
he never lets his very proper enthusiasm for his subject goad 
us into opposition. If the account of the death of the younger 
Thomas Clifford is something of a digression, we are glad to 
make the nearer acquaintance of the attractive Sir Bernard 
Gascoyne ; and it must be added that this book is a companioa 
volume to Mr. Hartmann’s deservedly reputed Charles II and 
Madame. BoNnAMy Dosrée. 


WORLD POLITICS AND THE PAPACY 
The Pope in Politics. By William Teeling. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. TEELING dedicates his new book “to those Catholics 
who have faith in the future of democracy”; by Catholics 
he means, of course, Roman Catholics. The book is a study 
of the problems which confront Roman Catholicism in different 
parts of the world in relation to the character and opinions of 
the present Pope. The underlying theme is that Pius XI’s 
fear of Communism has driven him into alliances with Fascist 
Powers whose philosophy is equally incompatible with 
Catholicism, and that these alliances are in process of alienating 
from the Vatican the most constructive elements in the 
Catholicism of today. The Pope has had three high and 
worthy objects before him: world peace, reunion with the 
Orthodox Church, and the extension of missionary activities. 
Mr. Teeling shows that he has associated himself with the 
disturbers of the first; that his autocratic temperament has 
been the chief single obstacle to achieving the second; that 
his attitude towards Abyssinia has made Catholicism suspect 
to the coloured races, and that the increasingly Italian 
character of the Papacy threatens to diminish the effectiveness 
of the Americans who, he says, are today the most successful 
missionaries. 

The tragedy of Pope Pius, who is thus defeating his own 
ends, arises partly from the exceptional difficulty of the times 
and from the over-centralised machinery of the Church. It 
is also partly due, as the narrative shows, to the fact that the 
Pope came to practical affairs too late in life to adapt himself 
to their multiplicity and complexity. His training was not a 
training for statesmanship; till he was sixty years old his 
interests centred in Alpinism and scholarship. In 1918 
Benedict XV sent the future Pope, then Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, as Apostolic Visitor to Warsaw. It was his first 
diplomatic experience, and the situation would have taxed the 
resources of a Bismarck. It was at Warsaw that he acquired 
his overmastering dread of Communism, and Mr. Teeling 
makes the interesting point that the Pope, in framing his 
policy, has exaggerated the importance of what he learnt 
during these three years out of proportion to the experience 
of his earlier career. He was elected Pope in the beginning 
of 1922 ; Mussolini marched on Rome in the following autumn. 
Each saw in the other an instrument of his own policy, and 
hence the Lateran Treaty; but circumstances have given to 
Mussolini, now the sworn protector of the Muslims, a better 
bargain than to the Head of Christendom, 
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It is difficult in a review not to discuss in terms of black 
and white a picture which in fact contains every subtlety of 
shade. Mr. Teeling makes it quite clear that the Pope is 
neither a Fascist, nor an enemy of England; and he credits 
him with some noteworthy achievements. The bewildering 
variety of the problems which confront the Papacy in the 
different parts of the world is vividly described, though it 
may be that a little less than full justice is done to the diffi- 
culty in such circumstances of attaining unity of purpose 
without ruthless centralisation of direction. The problem of 
the failure to understand the English and American mentalities 
remains, and in this connexion Mr. Teeling’s criticism of 
** Catholic Action” is particularly timely. The finest thing 
in the book is the analysis of the qualities which Catholicism 
should represent in an English community ; and Mr. Teeling 
says that in recent years London has replaced Ireland as the 
centre of English-speaking Catholicism. Will London Catho- 
licism give the right leadership? The omens are not 
favourable but the need is urgent. In spite of its somewhat 
unfinished style, it is essential that this book should be widely 
read wherever English is spoken. W. T. WELLS. 


GUIDES TO THE FUTURE 

Christianity, Communism and the Ideal Society: A Philo- 
sophical Approach to Modern Politics. By James Feible- 
man. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Christianity Right or Left? Which Way will Religion move 
in the World Crisis? By Kenneth Ingram. (Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Botu these books are concerned with the future, with the 

social and political developments which are to be expected and 

desired, and with the place of religion in the coming world- 
order. Both books are marked by strong feeling, especially 
in regard to the authors’ dislikes, and by a certain propagandist 
atmosphere. ‘To that extent it is natural to take them together, 
though in various ways there is a marked difference between 
them. Both writers are conscious of the need for religion in 


the social structure of the future ; but whereas for Mr. Ingram 
the truth of religion is to be found in a Christianity which 


holds fast to the historic faith in the Incarnation and in the 
Church, and is, in general, of the Liberal Catholic type, Mr. 
Feibleman desires the abandonment of “the institution of 
the Christian Church ” and of *‘ the doctrine of transcendence ”’ ; 
and though he would retain the notion of Christ as the Logos, 
it is not at all easy to see what value he sets upon the historical 
Figure whom the Gospels reveal. Of the Cross he says nothing 
at all. But this author is at his most inadequate in the section 
on Christianity. He seems to be ignorant of the fact that both 
Catholics and Protestants are fundamentally anti-Manichaean 
in their teaching and regard this world as God’s work, and 
therefore good. He speaks of the Catholic ‘“‘ dichotomy ” of 
the world into “ two spheres of influence, one ruled by God 
and the other by the devil,” and then very naively suggests 
that ‘‘ the things for which Caesar stands may be good without 
having to be the highest good,” which is the veriest common- 
place of Christian doctrine. And*whi'e crude notions of 
prayer may be held among Christians, they have said nothing 
as queer as Mr. Feibleman’s remark that ‘‘ the Christian com- 
mand to love one’s neighbours is contradicted by the suppli- 
cant’s prayer,”’ since it is selfish to pray for anything less than 
the “good of the entire universe.” His argument against 
individual immortality is singularly unimpressive. 

The philosophical chapters leave the impression of a meta- 
physical King Charles’s head in the shape of nominalism, 
which is attacked as a long-enduring and pervasive error. 
Nevertheless, a Christian or a disciple of Plato, who is quite 
unconvinced that Mr. Feibleman has undermined the truth 
of a transcendental world, to which the world of historical 
actuality stands in the relation of ‘‘ shadow ” as well as of 
“‘fragment,”’ will applaud the author’s firm-insistence upon 
the reality of universals, upon the independent existence of 
reason and values. It is the failure to recognise this which 
Mr. Feibleman regards as the metaphysical error of Communism. 
As a result Communists shut themselves up into the region of 
actuality and have no thought of a goal towards which man 
in his social development should move. But the true philoso- 
phy, ‘‘ axiologic realism ’’ looks towards the ideal society, in 
which the individual will identify his own limited interests 
with those of an unlimited community. This is-the true object 
of human worship. Scientific teaching upon the “‘ running- 


ee 


down ” of the universe Mr. Feibleman only partially endorses, 
“* Entropy,’ he says, “‘ does not mean the end of the uNiverse ; 
it only means the end of the material universe.” But he dogs 
not tell us, and he really ought to have told us, what will be lef 
when the material wor!d is no more. A Christian has, anyhow, 
something to say at this point, since he believes in a regl, 
transcendental order. Unless Mr. Feibleman has something 
in reserve, he does not seem to me to be any better of at the 
end, even though he does believe in the logical order of 
reason and value as existing ‘‘ independent of and superior to 
the order of history,”’ than those who believe only in the his. 
torical order of actuality. 

Mr. Ingram’s orbit is less extensive than Mr. Feibleman’s, 
Passionately sure that if the Church is to go right it must 
go Left, Mr. Ingram draws up an indictment against capitalistic 
civilisation, makes much of the cruelties inflicted by Fascists 
and Nazis and comparatively little of cruelties inflicted by 
Communists. His attack upon the contrast, natural-super- 
natural, in which he sees the source of the Church’s errors, 
is not without some resemblance to Mr. Feibleman’s attack 
upon the Platonic notion of the present world as ‘‘ shadow” 
and not real substance. With much that he has written it is 
possible to have great sympathy, and yet to differ from him 
fundamentally. What he calls the ‘“‘ dualism of Christian 
theology ” is, I believe, a permanent element in Christian 
thought. Doubtless it may be wrongly stated and emphasised, 
but Mr. Ingram does no proper justice to its truth. Further, 
I do not believe that it belongs to the Church’s mission to 
tell Christians that one particular form of society, with 
whatever reorganisation that may mean, should be supported 
by Christians, and that others should be opposed. The individual 
Christian has real responsibility at this point, but the Church 
has no authority for the settlement of men’s minds on this 
subject. Particular reasons for disagreement with Mr. Ingram 
would need more space than is here possible. It must suffice 
to say that neither the New Testament nor the course of 
Church History appears to me to endorse Mr. Ingram’s view 
that the time has come for the Church to choose between the 
Right and the Left, and that it is the Left ideal of the classless 
society and that alone which it ought to support. That Mr. 
Ingram should wish to stir the consciences of Christians in 
respect of social evils is entirely praiseworthy ; that Christianity, 
in its existence as a Church, should ‘‘ share wholeheartedly 
the ideas of the Left,’ is a desire which may be fulfilled in 
the course of history; it is not one that the Church will or, 
in my judgement, ought to, clevate into a principle of present 
action. J. K. Moz ey. 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


The Home of the Hollands, 1605-1820. By the Earl of Ichesta, 
(John Murray. 18s.) 

CERTAINLY no house in England has figured more largely in 
literary history, and few in political history, than Holland House. 
It appears in so many diaries and memoirs relating to the early 
nineteenth century that a book about the house itself, which 
would gather together the many strands of its widespread 
hospitality, has long been needed. The task has been under- 
taken, and admirably discharged, by its present owner. Putting 
together the fruits of considerable research, of a large accumula- 
lation of family correspondence, and of the Dinner Books in 
which a record of the guests was kept, he has embodied this mass 
of material into a book which is not only historically valuable 
but also extremely readable. 

Before its acquisition by Henry Fox in 1768, Holland House 
was principally notable for an association with Addison. 
Thereafter it acquired a reflected splendour as the parental 
home of Charles James Fox, where as a schoolboy he fell in 
love with his cousin Susan, while his young aunt Sarah set her 
cap at the King himself. But the history of the house began 
in earnest, and Lord Iichester’s narrative begins in detail, 
about the year 1797, when Fox’s nephew, the third Lord 
Holland, was married to that remarkable Lady Webster who had 
ruled his heart for the past two years and was to rule his house 
for nearly half a century to come. 

Lord Holland was by common consent the most delightful 
of men. Without outstanding ability, he was sensible and 
scholarly ; his affair with Lady Webster showed that he had 
courage; and he could hardly have been Fox’s favourite 
nephew without a fair share of charm. From his intimate 
association with Fox, he had acquired the purest and stiffest 
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of Whiggish opinions : and it was his life’s work to uphold those 
unpopular doctrines in all their pristine severity. Naturally 
it was an uphill task, at a time when all the strength of Britain 
was absorbed in the struggle with Napoleon. But Holland 
never ceased to maintain the views that had already brought 
such disaster on his uncle. These views were incomprehensible 
everl to most of his colleagues in opposition : but they did not 
impair the friendship that they all felt for him. And when 
Napoleon had fallen, Holland was able to do himself honour 
by standing up for some decency of treatment for the exile : 
while at Napoleon’s death, the collection of books which had 
assuaged his boredom was found to contain nearly 500 volumes 
sent from Holland House. 

As for Lady Holland, Lord Ilchester does not shirk the fact 
that she was a disagreeable woman, and he has the candour 
to quote the most convincing of all the testimony against her, 
which is the diary left by Charles James Fox’s widow. The 
former Mrs. Armistead lived on till 1842 : she was lonely and 
none too well off, and she was devoted to Holland, the adored 
“young one” of St. Anne’s Hill. Lady Holland, who had 
herself lived in adultery and borne an illegitimate child, had 
little reason to preen herself at Mrs. Fox’s expense. But she 
was a woman who maintained an exaggerated dignity by offend- 
ing almost everyone. Though Holland’s devotion was un- 
varying, it is the greatest tribute to his charm that his friends 
endured the foibles of his wife. 

From his father, Lord Holland inherited a magnificent 
house; from his uncle, he inherited an immense circle of 
friends ; through his wife, he enjoyed a decent income. So 
the stage was set for that succession of dinner-parties which 
fills the literature of a whole generation. ‘Three large and two 
small dinners a week were a normal allowance ; and many of the 
diners spent the night. The house became the capital of the 
Whig party: but it resulted also that there never was a time 
when literature and politics were more closely allied. The 
Greys and Whitbreads and Tierneys sat side by. side with 
Byron or Crabbe or even Walter Scott. Almost all the writers 
were Whigs: and many of the politicians were writers after a 
fashion. ‘Though the party had no political power, and few 
outstanding leaders, it had much the larger share of the intellect 
of the times. You would not find Castlereagh or Wellington 
at Holland House, and Canning only rarely. Government 
lay in the safe and stolid hands of Liverpool and Sidmouth 
and their like ; but as a stronghold of independent criticism, 
Holland House had real vigour and originality. The Reform 
Bill was not made there ; but a large proportion of the reformed 
Parliament received their political training in that school of 
moderation. 

Most of Holland’s guests were also his correspondents, and 
Lord IIchester has been able to draw upon a great store of letters. 
He publishes some letters from Byron which bear very intim- 
ately upon the separation from his wife ; a letter from Creevey 
giving Wellington’s views upon St. Helena and Sir Hudson 
Lowe ; countless letters from Holland’s family which add to 
our knowledge of Fox and his contemporaries. One would 
like to quote the best of them, but the book is so full of such 
various material that it is difficult to make a choice. 


The present volume stops short at the year 1820, and Lord 
Iichester intends to complete the story at another time. Even 
then, I feel it will be all too short. The story is so rich, so 
various, and so pleasing, that to finish it is like coming away 
from a visit where the library and the pictures and the company 
have all contributed to a perfect satisfaction. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS 


The Crusade. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 

The Knights Templar. By G. A. Campbell. (Duckworth. 15s.) 
Mk. BELLOc once laid it down that, though the human motive is 
the prime factor in history, “‘ the external actions of men, the 
sequence in dates and hours of such actions, and their material 
conditions and environment must be strictly and accurately 
acquired.” Both these books fulfil those canons, and The 
Crusade does more. Mr. Belloc’s genius for explaining military 
history, his ability to recreate the actual “‘ feel” of the past, and 
his priceless gift for setting out the essentials of a great historical 
movemment—not that other historians always agree with his 
view of what the essentials are—these qualities would seem to 


make him the ideal teller of the intricate story of the Crusades. 
In any case he is only dealing with the First and Second 
Crusades, for he regards all that followed the disaster at Hattin 
and Saladin’s recapture of Jerusalem in 1187 as mere epilogues. 
He is on familiar ground, for the action lies in the country which 
he described in The Battle Ground, and his soldiering experience 
and French ancestry give him a rare understanding of the 
predominantly Gallic nature of the First Crusade. 

And yet this book is disappointing. Frankly, Mr. Belloc 
appears to be “‘ padding.” It is a shock to find a writer of his 
reputation repeating himself so often, especially when some 
important points are neglected. (For example, the sentence on 
p. 153 beginning ‘‘ The same qualities . . .”’ is repeated word 
for word on p. 229.) On the geographical side he is as usual 
superbly lucid. He explains how Syria and Palestine formed 
a bridge of cultivated land between the western and eastern 
halves of Islam, and how of the three parallel routes which run 
down this bridge the Crusaders seized only one and a half, 
leaving the third road, the one nearest the desert, free to serve 
as their enemies’ lifeline. The Crusader’s failure to seize 
Damascus, tke key to the whole country, is revealed as the 
chief cause of their ultimate failure. This main cause, together 
with the others, the deterioration of stock by intermarriage and 
assimilation, the rivalries among the Christian kinglets, the 
supineness of the Emperor of Byzantium, and above all the lack 
of reinforcements, are stressed with emphasis, too much 
emphasis. But there is not enough about the Crusaders’ 
enemies, except for an interesting sketch of Saladin, nor about 
their surprising neglect of sea power. Mr. Belloc only half 
answers the question: Why did the men of at least the first 
three Crusades undertake marches of hundreds of miles 
through hostile country when a far less terrible coasting voyage 
could have taken them to the Holy Land in a sixth of the time ? 
Again, he might have included some description and explana- 
tion of the great mass movements in Europe which gave the 
earlier Crusades their impetus. From his book one would 
gather that they were almost exclusively movements of the 
nobility, forgetting the vast hordes of unarmed pilgrims 
and lowborn men-at-arms who accompanied that feudal 
chivalry. 

But this is to pick holes in a book which pleases because it 
is so eminently readable. Whatever its value as a piece of 
history, The Crusade is a brilliant piece of exposition, written 
in that inimitable style—whet Mr. Gucedalla once called a 
weaving together of Baedeker and geometry—which is both 
detailed and imaginative. 

Mr. Campbell’s book suffers by comparison. There is 
nothing in it to match Mr. Belloc’s magnificent description 
of the disaster at Hattin, but there is obviously a great deal of 
painstaking research behind his straightforward narrative. 
He takes up the tale roughly where Mr. Belloc breaks off, 
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giving an objective narrative of the rise and fall of the Order, 
which was formed with only nine poor knights in 1118 and 
developed into a great corporation of many thousand members 
before it was summarily dissolved by Philip the Fair two 
hundred years later. The Knights Templars were partly 
religious, partly warriors, a fighting force sworn to the Church. 
They owed their origin to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Crusades, and for long acted as the advance guard of militant 
Christendom, fighting her battles in Egypt and Byzantium as 
well as the Holy Land. Finally, as with so many other religious 
orders, their wealth and power proved their undoing. In Mr. 
Campbell’s view, they ‘‘ represented the highest ideal of the 
Middle Ages.” They disappeared when the spirit of the Middle 
Ages altered. The rise of the nation-state meant the end of 
Crusading Christendom. 


IRON, HONEY, GOLD 


The Collected Works of Isaac Rosenberg. Edited by Gordon 
Bottomley and Denys Harding. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


ROSENBERG is sometimes called a ‘‘ war poet,’’ and some of his 
poems about the War are more than memorable—‘* Dead Man’s 
Dump,” for instance, which suggests a power akin to Wilfred 
Owen’s : 
“The wheels lurched over sprawled dead 
But pained them not, though their bones crunched 
Their shut mouths made no moan.” 


Or these two lines, so much stronger than Brooke’s about “‘ the 
red sweet wine of youth” : 


“* When the swift iron burning bee 
Drained the wild honey of their youth.” 


The War killed him before he had fully developed his talents. 
** T never joined the army from patriotic reasons,” he wrote in a 
letter to (Sir) Edward Marsh. ‘‘ Nothing can justify war. I 
suppose we must all fight to get the trouble over. Anyhow, 
before the War I helped at home when I could...” Was 
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there ‘ever-a simpler, more dignified, or. more harrowing Cony 
fession ? : 

He is not, however, simply to be regarded as a “ war poet’ 
A highly imaginative artist who could both write and draw, p 
had been at work for some time before 1914. From the admip. 
able and definitive collection now published it appears that he 
was more concerned with love than war, and that his w, 
represents, as Mr. Sicgfried Sassoon points out in a pref 
‘a fruitful fusion between English and Hebrew culture,” I 
may be questioned whether the fusion is anything like complete 
and there is very likely much in this volume that Rosen 
might not have wished to preserve. But it seems right that y 
shouid see it all, and appreciate the flowers, so to speak, amotly 
the foliage. 

The Jewish strain in him is more noticeable than the English 
It shows itself especially in his choice of themes and colouy, 
his sensuousness and eroticism, and it provides a_particulj 
richness and warmth not to be matched among the poets wh 
were his contemporaries, but he sometimes catches what might 
almost be called the poetic inflexion of the spoken English word 
in a way that seems instinctive : 

“You gave me leave to love you— 
In my own way I will.” 
And again, speaking as a victim of that overwhelming shock, the 
change-over from peace to war, he says, in the poem calle 
“ August, 1914”: 
* Three lives hath one life— 
Iron, honey, gold. 


The gold, the honey gone— 
Left is the hard and cold. 


Iron are our lives 

Molten right through our youth. 
A burnt space through ripe fields 
A fair mouth’s broken tooth.” 


His taste and ideas, like his technical accomplishments, wer 
still forming when his life was cut short. In the matter of 
painting he was perhaps too young to appreciate the grandeur 
of Sickert ; he valued the early pre-cubist Picasso ; he saluted 
in Degas “‘ the chief power of modern times.” It is unlikely 
that he would have taken to certain post-War tendencies in the 
arts, and what he says of the futurists would apply to some of 
their successors in both painting and literature : 

“The symbols they use are symbols of symbols. But they have 
introduced urgency, energy, into art and striven to connect it more 
with life.” 
His idea of the poet’s function in society was not adapted to 
the political conditions of the world since the War, and it & 
not possible to guess whether or how it would have altered. 
The poet, he said, ‘‘ does not live, if what other men do és 
life.’ And indeed the saying is applicable to those he most 
admired, Rossetti, Francis Thompson, and Blake, a curious 
echo of whom can be discerned in the lines : 


““T heard the mighty daughters’ giant sighs 
In sleepless passion for the sons of valour.” 


In his letters or elsewhere he mentions Shelley and Keats, 
but not I think Swinburne, yet the gold and the flesh and 
the roses and the raptures of the earlier poems suggest <n 
affinity. Rosenberg’s sensuality is something specially his 
own or his race’s, coloured with the ‘‘ bright juice of inex 
haustible dreams lust weaves,” and an enrichment to a 
age in which poetry has grown more austere. This does 
not mean that his imagination and expression were undisci 
plined: nothing could be at once more finished and more 
fiery than some of the shorter lyrics, for instance those 
beginning “‘ They leave their love-lorn haunts” and “‘ If you are 
fire and I am fire,” the latter of which I for one have known 
by heart ever since it was printed in Art and Letters neatly 
twenty years ago. Among the pieces that deserve to be 
better known are the “ Ballad of Whitechapel” and the two frag- 
mentary but impressive poetic plays, which show the justice 
of the epithets Mr. Sassoon has chosen to apply to Rosenberg; 
namely, ‘‘ scriptural and sculptural.” 


It remains to congratulate those who have been responsible 
for the appearance of this volume, which besides verse contains 
some prose fragments, a quantity of letters, and eight examples 
of Rosenberg’s. paintings and drawings. It should help 
greatly to establish his reputation, both as poet and paintef; 
more widely and more firmly. WILLIAM PLOMER. 
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SECKER AND 


Critical acclaim for 


HEINRICH MANN’S 


ING 
REN 


200,000 words 10s. 6d. net 


§22 pages 


New Statesman :—‘‘ The best historical novel we are likely 
to see for a very long time. For holiday reading, the 
perfect book of the season .. . (Brian Howard) 


Sphere :—‘* A grand book, it is months since I read an 
historical book as richly coloured, as full of movement 
and life... (Vernon Fane) 


Spectator :—‘“‘ He magnificently knows his history, and 
his effort is itself magnificent. ‘The spectacle is gorgeous. 
Navarre especially emerges as a fascinating man _ built 
upon the grand scale.” (Catherine Carswell) 


“A fine artist. Aig Wren 
his Catherine de Medici 
Coligny and the 


( Joseph Sell) 


Manchester Evening News : 
is a solid worth-while book 
is magnificent, the murder of 
St Bartholomew massacre superb.” 
Times Literary Supplement :—‘* The development of Henri’s 
character and policy is traced with insight and sym- 
pathetic imagination.” 


New Statesman :—‘“‘ Henri’s enchanting complicated 
character is analysed with brilliant tenderness. Many 
masterly scenes... the massacre of St Bartholomew 


bP] 


alone is worth buying the book for... 


Brilliant First Novel 


ANNA 
BECKER 


Spectator :—“ In its simplicity and power a quite remark- 

able book, of exceptional promise, told with a convincing 

realism.” (Forrest Reid) 

Liverpool Post :—‘‘ Has a punch like a sledge-hammer, 
riage - : od 

an enormous capacity for holding the interest. 


(Pamela Hansford Johnson) 


By C. L. R. James 





WARBURG 


An Important List 


The White Sahibs 
in India 
By REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Preface by JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


12s. 6d. net 


Leonard Barnes, in Reynolds :—* A vivid 
and brilliant story. A book to buy, 
read, and keep.” 


Jj. F. Horrabin, in New Leader :— ‘He 
has summarized the whole history of 
the British Empire in India, and done 
it superlatively well.” 


The Jew in Revolt 


By WM. ZUKERMAN 6s. net 
H. 7. Laski writes :—‘‘I found it extra- 
ordinarily illuminating, much the best 
picture I know of the essentials of the 


Jewish problem.” 


Africa and World 
Peace 


By GEO. PADMORE 


Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS. 


Preface by 
7s. 6d. net 
Reynolds :—** Contains a crucially im- 


portant aspect of the truth, and one 
which is far too often overlooked.” 


and 


BACK FROM THE U,S.S-R. 
By Anpr& Gwe 2s. 6d. net 


BONAPARTE 


By E. Tarif 18s. net 


HALF CASTE 


By Cepric Dover 10s. 6d. net 


WORLD REVOLUTION 
125. 6d. net 


DEATH FROM THE SKIES 
By H. LizpMANN 6s. net 
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HARES AND TORTOISES 


Round the Worid with Tom Clarke. By Tom Clarke. 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

The Happy Hobo. By Harry Clouston. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

So Far So Good. By Leonard Mosley. (Michael Joseph. - ros. 6d.) 

Zulu Journey. By Carel Birkby. (Muller. 12s. 6d.) 

The Lost City. By René Jouglet. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

Among the Faithful. By Dahris Martin. (Michael Joseph. 


12s. 6d.) 
By Ronald Matthews. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


Sons of the Eagle. 

THE best travel-books are often written by those who travel 
least. The tourist who sits at the same table at the same café 
every day for a fortnight learns more about the town he is 
visiting than his restless friend who, afraid of missing some- 
thing, goes to a different place every day. There was a time 
when merely to have travelled was an achievement worthy of 
recording, but nowadays when royalties are easier to gather 
than moss we have had a surfeit of petrified autobiographies, 
and long for such a book as we find, in fact, in Miss Dahris 
Martin’s Among the Faithful, and, to some extent, in Mr. 
Matthews’ Sons of the Eagle. 


The other five books on this list have their points and may 
have their readers. Round the World with Tom Clarke, The 
Happy Hobo, and So Far So Good cover practically the whole 
globe between them, but they have nothing very new to say 
about it. Mr. Clarke is determined to be jolly at all costs. 
Having made the remark that reporters have no need to think 
deeply he proceeds to prove the truth of it. He writes engagingly 
enough to disarm criticism and make us satisfied with his 
sketchy account of a recent world tour, but we are a!ways 
aware that it is just another book which aims at holding our 
interest only for a moment. 


Mr. Clouston covers familiar ground: the well-worn track 
of the penniless wanderer. A New-Zealander, he made a bet 
that he would work his way round the world in seven years, 
starting with nothing, without begging, borrowing or stealing. 
This is the story of his first five years, during which he has had 
jobs as ship’s cook, film extra, trapper, boxing-booth hack, and 
all the other tough occupations we read about so often. Without 
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minimising Mr, Clouston’s enterprise, it is only fair to travel. 
‘book readers to say that here is the old, old story—exciting yy 
if you have never heard it before. Mr. Mosley’s autobiograp 

records no startlingly unusual adventures, but there is Mor 
purpose in his wanderings, and he can write. Seven yean 
successful free-lance and other journalism have taught him ho, 
to use his undoubted talent for descriptive writing. It is to be 
hoped he does not waste all of it on the sort of wandering thy 
takes you everywhere and gets you nowhere. 

The good qualities of Zulu Fourney are buried under a mog 
shocking tangle of verbiage. The enthusiastic amateur’s id, 
of fine writing has seldom been carried to such lengths, My 
Birkby certainly knows his subject, and his journeys through 
South East Africa were well worth recording, but his picture ¢ 
native life and customs would be far more striking without th 
cheap literary war-paint. The Lost City suffers from an ev 
worse defect. The first, and shorter, part is a good straigh. 
forward story of an expedition among the Igorots of th 
Philippines. The second is the story of an imaginary adventur 
in search of a legendary city. The setting is authentic, and the 
story based on an actual legend, but the genuine reader of 
travels will scorn these beguilements, and regret that su 
promising material should be so abused. 

Sons of the Eagle and Among the Faithful can both be recon. 
mended without reservation. For both are the work of sensitive 
and honest observers who try to understand one 
thoroughly before passing on to another. They have patience 
to sit quietly in a place until it reveals its secrets to them, 
This is literally true of Miss Martin, who went to Kairouan 
in Tunis and allowed the life of the town to enfold her unti 
she became an accepted member of the community—at leat 
so far as that is possible for a non-Arab. She did not mak 
either of the two greatest mistakes a foreigner can make wh 
wishes to get on the inside of a strange people: she did not g 
native, and, having barely enough money to keep her, she could 
not attempt to buy favour. From her character, as revealed in 
her book, the reader comes to feel why the Arabs of Kairouan 
found her sympathetic, and why she attracted the friendship 
of Kalipha and his family and was privileged to share so much 
of their daily life. Her quiet, amusing, understanding narrative 
of the years she spent in this holy city of Islam has quality and 
charm. 

Mr. Matthews’ account of Albania shows the same patient 
understanding of character, as well as mature knowledge of 
historical and political issues. Albania is perhaps the strangest 
and certainly the least known country in Europe. After cea- 
turies of foreign domination, she is forced through poverty and 
lack of experts to admit foreign money and influence. Italy, 
with typical Fascist charity towards the more helpless nations, 
is embarrassing in her attentions. More enlightened Albanians 
fear, but are helpless to refuse, Italy’s neighbourly assistance; 
they realise that their country may well be the opening pawn 
in the next war game. Whether he is analysing this situation 
describing the life of hill tribesmen, or interviewing a dervish 


monk or King Zog, Mr. Matthews is always penetrating and 


interesting. GEORGE ELLIDGE. 


NOT YET HUMAN 


England: Heute und Morgen. 
(Bertin: Herbig. RM. 6.80) 


HERR VON STUTTERHEIM has written a most interesting book 7 
The chapters 


It is not always true, and very often it is dull. 
on the Press, the Church and the Law, English culture, and 
the Future of England are, though fairly accurate, extremely 
superficial. But his book allows us to see what kind of figure 


“the Englishman” cuts in foreign eyes; if that figure isa J 


distortion, perhaps it is only the more significant. Many 4 


foreigner, crossing the borders of England, has come to feel that 


the English are mad but that there is method in their madness. | 


Herr von Stutterheim is probably more right in thinking that 
they are not merely sane but admirable. It is possible that 
he really loves them. If a clue is wanted to his feeling, itis 
probably to be found in his admiration for what he thinks 
the good manners of the English. (It is irrelevant that many 
others have found in the English merely a cold and easy 
formality which does not succeed, if it is meant to, in con 
cealing a complete absence of any manners of the heart) 
He considers their good manners to be based on a funda 
mental tolerance of others, an instinct for compromise, 4 
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=e New Books = 


ORIENTAL 
SPOTLIGHT 


Written by RAMESES 
Illustrated by ROLY 











“Resembles nothing so much 

as a_particularly good num- 

ber of ‘Punch.’ Rameses is a genuine humorist.” 
—The Observer. 





5s. net 


- UNFLINCHING 


A Diary of Tragic Adventure 
By EDGAR CHRISTIAN 


Introduction by B. Dew Rebew. 
Preface by Major the Hon. J. J. Astor, M.P. 


“There is in it the unbearable pathos of bright youth 
destroyed; it reaches up to other diaries written in icy 
extremity by men who had had much longer to learn 
to be brave.”—The Times. 


With Illustrations. 


1904-1936: 
POEMS 


By LORD GORELL 


“Will enhance and rivet his poetic reputation.”—The 
Observer. With a new portrait by Charles D. Ward, 
R.O.I., and many new poems. 10s, 6d. net 


HIS MAJESTY’S 
BODYGUARD 


of the Honourable Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms 
By Brig.-General HARVEY KEARSLEY, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


“There was room for General Kearsley’s book, which 
will be useful to any future historian and of interest 
to present members.” —The Times. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


C. E. LAWRENCE’S 


new novel 


THE GODS WERE SLEEPING 


“Mr. C. E. Lawrence has an eye for period. His tale 
of Richard III. and the Princes in the Tower is full of 
colour and vitality.’—News Chronicle, 7s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 











6s. net 
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Important Books on 
International Affairs 


VOLUME Ii. 


Civitas Dei 
By LIONEL CURTIS 


In this volume the writer describes how in his view the 
international situation which statesmen are now trying 
to handle has arisen out of the past. For this purpose 
he takes up his narrative where he left it in Volume I, 
at the close of the Dark Ages, and carries it on to the 
end of 1936. 
“A most eloquent and earnest book,”—-The Observer. 
“The eloquence, sincerity, and thoughtfulness he shows 
in grappling with a subject of immense importance 
should gain him a hearing from all who are concerned 
with the acute problems, social and political, of the 
modern world.”—The Scotsman. 

“ His compelling sincerity has earned him a hearing.”— 
Birmingham Post. 


We or They 


Two Worlds in Conflict 
By HAMILTON F. ARMSTRONG 


Editor of “ Foreign Affairs.” 3s. 6d, 


600 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Armstrong deals with the exponents of two rival and wholly 
incompatible conceptions of life—the demccratic and the dicta- 
torial—striving for the mastery all over the world. He describes 
Communism and Fascism, and tells why he thinks the dictators 
can be beaten in their struggle for supremacy and survival by 
those who believe in freedom. 


Peaceful Change 


An International Problem 


By C. K. WEBSTER, A. J. TOYNBEE, L. C. ROBBINS, T. E. 
GREGORY, LUCY P. MAIR, KARL MANNHEIM, H. 
LAUTERPACHT and C. A. W. MANNING. Edited by 

Cc. A. W. MANNING, 5s. 


This symposium comprises lectures delivered at the London 
School of Economics, and forms a compact introduction to one 
of the more vital problems of our day. Many aspects are 
discussed : historical, legal, territorial, economic, as well as those 
coming within the purview of sociology and of colonial adminis- 
tration. 


International Relations Since 


the Peace Treaties 
By E. H. CARR 


Wilson Professor of International Politics in the 
University of Wales. 6s. 


“He has provided in some 250 quite small pages a continuous 
clue to what are surely the most complicated issues that the 
history of the world has ever presented; and its simplicity 
for the reader is a triumph of skill and hard work for the 
writer, ... To achieve this amount of compression without dry- 
ness is a veritable feat, on which Professor Carr is to be 
congratulated almost without reserve.”—Herbert Sidebotham 
(Sunday Times). 


(All prices are net) 
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desire that within reason everyone should be comfortable. 
This in turn springs from a respect for things as they are 
which is imposed on them by the discipline bred by tradition, 
training and environment. So profound a discipline enables 
them to allow themselves a great deal of political liberty. 
They are like well-trained dogs who can be safely allowed the 
run of the house. A corollary of this is that only the English 
are fit for parliamentary government; the explanation is 
really a defence of dictatorship and not of liberty. But the 
Englishman’s traditionalism, his respect for convention and 
for forms, saves him much mental and spiritual trouble, and 
thus enables him to store up great reserves of strength 
and energy ; thus, though he carries his compromises with him 
even in his foreign and Imperial diplomacy, when the crisis 
is reached, and compromise is no longer possible, he is able 
to act with a courage and determination that amount to 
brutality. 


Now of course though all this is partly true, it is also very 
largely nonsense ; it is the kind of half truth, half nonsense 
which is often talked by conservative statesmen—and for the 
reason that it is precisely what they would like to think is 
true about themselves, and therefore, by a natural transition, 
about England. One can hardly help suspecting sometimes 
that Herr von Stutterheim is merely transcribing what several 
Englishman have told him about themselves. This suspicion 
is confirmed by two things. He dismisses a not unimportant 
section of England by saying that of course there are decadents 
who do not care for games but every true-born Englishman 
knows how to deal with them; and he devotes a fantastic 
proportion of his book to describing the habits and analysing 
the soul of that ridiculous group of people known as “‘ society.” 
This is perhaps inevitable ; for he equates it with England. 
And yet it is dismaying to finda foreigner giving his countrymen 
pages and pages of information about public schools, hunt balis, 
débutantes, the ‘‘ season,”’ the “‘ little season,” peers, “‘ nannies,” 
Christmas with the rich, what every well-dressed Englishman 
ought to wear, everything that is most ridiculous in England. 
It would only be fair to Germans to warn them that the 
information is not always correct ; it does not matter as much 


ACT OF GOD 


Fk. Tennyson Jesse’s 


new novel 


@e@ Ihe setting, the movement, the moment, the 
general irony and poetry of life as she suggests 
them make up a complete performance of 
undeniable mastery @® 

EDMUND BLUNDEN in the Book Society News 


@@ Miss Jesse has never written better than 
here in her study of the two men who love truth. 
How they are tried and tested, how a supposed 
miracle works wonders and does destruction, 
how the act of God saves reason and heals a 
soul®@® OBSERVER advance notice 


By the author of THE LACQUER LADY, 
A PIN TO SEE THE PEEPSHOW, etc. 
Just Published 7s. 6d. 
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——= 
as Herr von Stutterheim thinks, but the port, unless Perhaps 
it is Empire port, does not often circulate from teft to right 
and the undergraduate who describes himself as “ cin many 
von All Soul ” is certainly an impostor. 

This mere social gossip imparted with such deadly man-of. 
the-world seriousness is the more unfortunate because Her 
von Stutterheim knows perfectly well what it signifies, }, 
realises the immense inequalities of wealth, the profoung 
class distinctions, the caste system, the two nations of cop. 
temporary England. But he chooses to believe with the rich 
that it is they who are really the English nation. Like Many 
cleverer men than himself, Baudelaire and Stendhal fo; 
instance, he is fascinated by the idea of the “ gentleman” 
Perhaps he is right to be; for indeed it is the ‘‘ gentlemen” 
of today, such as they are, who are most sympathetic to tha 
“alliance in friendship of old England and young Germany” 
for which Herr von Stutterheim hopes. For there is perhap; 
a natural basis for friendship between the products of oy 
public schools, our Empire builders, our well-dressed English. 
men and the youth of the Fihrerschule, of the Hitler Jugend 
and the N.S.D.A.P. At heart, as Herr von Stutterheim thinks, 
their principles may be the same. Only he thinks that 
Englishmen carry them off with greater ease, grace and charm, 
because they have been turned into virtues by the embellish. 
ments of wealth. In talking of the Englishman’s virtues 
Herr von Stutterheim frequently reminds. one of the words 
of a greater German: ‘Fa, Herr Hauptmann, die Tugend, 
ich hab’s noch nicht so aus. Sehn Sie, wir gemeine Leut, das 
hat keine Tugend, es kommt einem nur so die Natur ; aber wenn 
ich ein Herr war & hatt einen Hut & eine Uhr ©& eine Anglaise & 
kénnt vornehm reden, ich wollt schon tugendhaft sein. Es mus 
was schénes sein um die Tugend, Herr Hauptmann. Aber ich 
bin ein armer Kerl.” The average Englishman, like the 
average man in every country, is an armer Kerl, who knows 
little of the national, really class, idiosyncrasies of which Herr 
von Stutterheim makes'so much. Perhaps Herr von Stutter- 
heim writes so little about him, who is the real England, as 
he is the real Germany, because poor devils are very much 
the same in every country; they hardly need explaining to 
each other. GORONWY REES, 


ALBANIA AND ABYSSINIA 


Half a Life Left. By James Strachey Barnes. 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 


Half a.Life Left is a double-decker sandwich. After an 
introductory credo it treats the reader to a thin slice of Fascist 
history and theory, the last being expounded in the words of 
the Duce himself. At the other end of the sandwich comes 
a rather thicker layer of comparative politics. Both have a 
strong totalitarian flavour and, though toasted to a nice crispness 
before the fire of Mr. Barnes’ enthusiasm, will not please 
all palates, nor is the latter end quite free from the grit of 
special pleading and illogic. But the meat that lies in the 
middle is, at least in part, of good and satisfying quality. 

The part preferred by me—and I have already said that 
the sandwich is a double-decker—is the most admirable account 
of the author’s adventures in Albania and of that little-known 
country’s history from the accession of the unfortunate Prince 
William of Wied—a misfit if ever there was one—to the eve 
of King Zog’s assumption of the crown. Mr. Barnes knows 
his subject thoroughly, and played a prominent part in the 
events he describes, being himself at one time in the running 
for the throne. This section of the book is extremely enter- 
taining and gives a vivid picture of Albania and the Albanians, 
unspoilt by any detectable bias. 

The same cannot altogether be said of the second meaty 
section which treats of the Abyssinian war and, more Abyssinico, 
is rather raw. Mr. Barnes acquired such slender knowledge 
as he has of Abyssinia and its people during a campaign in 
which he took part as Reuters’ correspondent with the Italian 
army of the South and, by his own confession, would have 
preferred the rdle of combatant. But although his very 
strong pro-Italian bias sometimes threatens the objective 
value of his story, and the complete absence of compassion 
with which he chronicles the heart-rending fate of Ras Desta’s 
unhappy army leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth, he 
writes good military history. His very circumstantial account 
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of the finding of large quantities of :303 dum-dum ammunition; 


which as he rightly says is not in common use by big game 
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by RICHARD L. STOKES 
JOHN GUNTHER 


Inside Europe” 
“ This sincere and sympathetic biography of Blum will 
be indispensable to the political student, and should be 
fascinating to the general public. Mr. Stekes has 
worked with enormous zeal and erudition.” 


Morning Post: 


“In presenting the first full-length portrait of the late 
head of the French Government, Mr. Stokes has per- 
formed a useful service.” 
eo 
Times; 
* 
“As a text-book of M. Blum’s life the book fills a want 
that has been acutely felt.” 
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WHAT COMMUNISM 
MEANS TO-DAY 


By HAMILTON FYFE 3/6 net 


“This lucid and well-written little book gives a 
much clearer picture of what the Communist Party 
is trying to do than any manifesto of the extreme 
left or right.”.—British Weekly 


THE FRAMEWORK 


OF FRANCE 
By H. G. DANIELS 10/6 net 


“The whole anatomy of France is in this volume.” 
—The Times 

“| doubt if anybody, not born and bred a French- 
man, knows more than Mr. H. G. Daniels about the 
public and private life of modern France.”—Morning 
Post 


HITLER: WHENCE 


AND WHITHER? 
By WICKHAM STEED 4/6 net 


“ Stili one of the best books published in English 
for those who feel it their duty to try to understand 
the mentality of Nazi Germany. To the fifth edition 
of this book, which has just been issued, Mr. 
Wickham Steed has added a chapter of exceptional 
interest both to the historian of the last war and to 
the student of what may be the next.”—Manchester 
Guardian 
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BARNEY 
| BARNATO 


by RICHARD LEWINSOHN 


A vivid biography of one of the most 
original and dramatic of the great 
financiers of our time. At twenty 
Barnato was struggling in White- 
chapel; ten years later he was the 
| richest diamond merchant in South 


Africa. 


and most powerful financiers in the 


At forty, one of the greatest 


world; four years later he drowned 
himself. 
Illustrated 
10s. 6d. net 
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hunters anywhere, and least of all in Abyssinia, revives a 
vexed question to which no convincing answer has yet been 
given. On the other hand, his treatment of the bombing 
of the Red Cross is very summiary and leaves one wondering 
why, if he wished to plumb the truth, he neglected so com- 
pletely the reliable sources of information which were easily 
accessible to him in this country. 

It is, however, not its balance but its reflection of the author’s 
ardour and irrepressibility which makes this book so readable 
and so irritating. LAWRENCE ATHILL. 


NEW NOVELS 


By William Orton. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
ALTHOUGH not written in the first person, we are told that 
Mr. Orton’s novel, The Last Romantic, is autobiographical. 
It deals with the childhood, boyhood, and youth of Michael, 
the son of a London spirit grocer, and covers the period between 
the early ’nineties and the outbreak of the Great War. Actually, 
I think, the book would have been more successful had it 
been offered as a straightforward autobiography, and not 
recast in the form of fiction. For Mr. Orton is not an 
imaginative writer, his method is critical and informative 
rather than creative, and while he has plenty of material 
and has drawn copiously upon Michael’s diary, there is a 
certain dryness about the whole narrative, a lack of warmth 
and vitality. Michael himself is a quite pleasant youngster, 
very much in earnest, and with just a hint of priggishness 
perhaps, though that is natural enough at his age. He dabbles 
in music, dabbles in drawing, dabbles in literature, but his 
career is cut short before he can proceed far in any of these 
pursuits. He is amiable, thoughtful, and intelligent; in 
fact it is rather surprising that one does not take a more lively 
interest in his mental development, his loves and friendships. 
Possibly a sense of humour would have helped, but that 
quality is absent both from Mr. Orton’s presentment of 


The Last Romantic. 
Neptune Beach. By Daniel Fuchs. 
A Murder in Sydney. By Leonard Mann. 
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him and from the fragments quoted from his own journg| 
He is the normal intellectual youth confronted with the Usu 
problems, and though we are given a faithful account of th 
it remains an account, rarely producing the immediate Senge 
of life, with the result that the incidents fall a little fiat, arousing 
no emotional reaction. 

Neptune Beach is strong precisely where Mr. Orton’s noyg 
is weak. It is certainly not a book for the prudish, but jt has 
that vivid and persuasive actuality which only a born noveliy 
can achieve. It is here and now; Mr. Fuchs writes “ with 
his eye on the object,” his technique and style are individual, 
and he presents his characters with a humour that brings then 
instantly to life. We forget that we are only reading about they 
people ; they are there before us, we are watching and listening 
caught in the turmoil of their lives, moved when they are moved, 
if not always in the same way. The scene is drab enough 
suburb of New- York—and most of the action takes place jp 
** Ann’s, the soda parlour which Mr. Spitzbergen had affe. 
tionately named after his wife.”? ‘The assistants who wo 
in this soda parlour, the customers who eat and drink there, 
with two or three exceptions are the toughest of the tough; 
yet at the same time they are endearingly human, and, on 
cannot quite say how or why, most excellent company. Tha 
of course was Mr. Fuchs’s job as a writer—to make them so~ 
and he has brilliantly succeeded. I am not, and never shall be, 
fond of American slang, yet I readily admit that here, at all 
events, it has triumphed. The book, I should think, must be 
a perfect treasury of it, but used as Mr. Fuchs uses it, its 
dramatic value is obvious. In a tale of this particular sor, 
I mean, for it is a peculiar tale, hovering round, departing 
from and returning to, its central figure, who is not Mr, 
Spitzbergen the owner of the soda parlour, but the amazing 
Shubunka. Shubunka is as peculiar as the tale—grotesque, 
almost fantastic, and astonishingly real. He is a scoundrd 
of the deepest dye, the proprietor of eighteen brothels, but that 
is only one side of him. In addition he is a sentimental and 
depraved romantic, the spectator of his own life, for ever acting 
and posing, yet half sincere, now weeping over his sins, now 
planning fresh villainies. Fat and absurd, friendless and yearm- 
ing for affection, Shubunka’s tragedy is that he can find nobody 
to love him. On the contrary, there is something about 
him that instantly inspires aversion. In the street, and with 
the most benevolent intentions, he offers children sweets, and 
the children hesitate, while the passers-by pause, stare suspi- 
ciously, and wait at the distance of a few yards to see what he is 
up to. He offers Dorothy, the soda parlour cashier, a wedding 
present, and it is turned down. Shubunka is discouraged. 
Life is like that, people are like that, the world is devoid of 
gratitude and tenderness. His prosperity, on the other hand, 
arouses the bitterest envy ; other people want to gain control 
of the business he has so carefully built up—unscrupulous 
people, people bent on supplanting him, bent on his ruin, and 
who do not hesitate to employ gangsters. The gangsters are 
deplorable persons, thugs, gunmen; yet Shubunka’s extra- 
ordinary methods and personality paralyse them ; he appeals 
to their better natures, and the fact that they possess none 
merely makes the situation more puzzling and difficult to deal 
with, Even to bump him off proves less simple than it seems. 
The story moves swiftly ; it is realistic and might easily have 
been sordid. But somehow it is not. The unpleasantness is 
quite candidly there, only it is not seen unpleasantly, and we 
are alternately amused and excited—or at any rate I was. It 
is all a matter of treatment. Described by Mr. Fuchs, a fifth- 
rate café, haunted by the shadiest of individuals, becomes as 
mysteriously fascinating as Aladdin’s cave. 

And how infinitely one prefers those individuals to the half- 
cultured middle-class people who figure in Mr. Leonard 
Mann’s novel. Mr. Mann, I think, was mistaken not to have 
planned A Murder in Sydney from start to finish ds a detective 
story. Actually the murder does not take place till, nearly 
half-way through the book, and the earlier scenes of Australian 
urban and social life are both superfluous and unattractive. 
After the crime the novel becomes more interesting, and, in 
the increasing tension of the plot, the taint of vulgarity that 
rests upon all the characters alike matters less. The detectives, 
indeed, are excellent, and one feels that Mr. Mann could write 
a really good thriller if he cared to do so. The present book is 
not that ; it is more in the nature of an erotic and psychological 
study, with a murder as the controlling incident. It falls 
between two stools, FORREST REID. 
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Try a Vauxhall... 
and you li— 





ROM the moment you take the wheel you'll realise that . 

here, at last, is the very car you’ve longed for. Good 

performance ?—drive a Vauxhall through heavy traffic and 
see how you keep at the head of the crowd. On the open road too 
—feel how smoothly and spontaneously you reach mile-a-minute 
cruising speeds. Independent springing flattens out road roughness 
and makes your ride a glide! No-Draught Ventilation and 
Body Conformity seats combine to give you a superb degree of 
comfort, and controlled Synchro-Mcsh inspires new confidence in 


your driving. 


Before you decide on your next car try ail the cars of the power 
and price you wish to pay. Compare Vauxhall from every angle— 
good looks, performance, riding comfort, driving ease and the 
other features that make for motoring satisfaction. Any Vauxhall 
dealer will welcome this comparison and gladly place a car at 


your disposal. 


Catalogues on request from Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. 


e-- AND CHANGE YOUR RIDE TO A GLIDE 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 
MY IRELAND 
By Lord Dunsany 


As befits its title, this is a book 
(Jarrolds, 7s.6d.) of personal impressions, 
and Lord Dunsany engages the reader’s 
attention in very little that has not 
come within his own direct experience. 
The Ireland which he knows is land- 
lord’s Ireland, and he views this Ireland 
with eyes that are at once’ those of a 
poet and of a sportsman, hating the 
politicians for a double reason. When 
a lord of the Pale such as he climbs 
Tara to survey that wide expanse of 
pasturage which enticed his ancestors 
thither, how should he not be distressed 
by the thought of the decay and even 
disrepute into which a source of wealth 
so respectable as cattle-breeding has 
fallen im the present dispensation ? 
But the view from Tara is still real 
country, and, although Dublin is not 
fifty miles away, there will be no sign 
anywhere of the growth of a bungalow 
population. Ireland, Lord Dunsany 
seems to say, never changes in essence, 
and is still a gentleman’s country. The 
wild duck are as good as ever, and so 
are the sunsets on the bog, and the 
stories told by one’s gamekeeper or 
brought down by Dr. Oliver Gogarty 
from Dublin. In a sense My Ireland 
is a sportsman’s notebook; in the 
greater mumber of chapters Lord 
Dunsany is seen gun in hand. He is 
an expert shot; is it necessary to say 
that a poetical sense of significant 
detail will carry the reader through 
these chapters with delight, whether or 
not he has ever himself gone in pursuit 
of game? Cricket at Dunsany or in 
the Phoenix Park, the poctry of A. E. 
and of Francis Ledwidge, days with 
the Meath hounds, are other of the 
delightful experiences by which he has 
chosen to convey his sense of the quality 
of life in Ireland and of the Irish mind. 


MY MIS-SPENT YOUTH 


By Henry Fitch 

Under an ambiguous title Mr. Fitch 
narrates his experiences during twelve 
years (1909-21) in the Navy (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.). He was paymaster in the 
‘ Defence’ at Durazzo, when the Great 
War began. The ‘Defence’ was 
Admiral Troubridge’s flagship. Six 
months later, when the Admiral was 
sent to Serbia to help in the defence 
of Belgrade, he selected Mr. Fitch as 
his secretary because of the author’s 
games record. Thus Mr. Fitch can 
describe that forgotten corner of the 
War, when a British picket-boat tor- 
pedoed an Austrian monitor in the 
Danube and British naval gunners 
served the Belgrade batteries. His diary 
of the Serbian retreat in October and 
November, 1915, is a grim document ; 
he says that 80,000 Austrian prisoners 
were “ driven down through the moun- 
tains like sheep,” and that all but 
5,000 of them perished. After a few 
months with the Grand Fleet Mr. Fitch 
was again sent as secretary to Admiral 
Troubridge, who at Salonika kept the 
War Cabinet in touch with the Serbian 
army. He remained in Macedonia till 
the Armistice. On the troubles of 
those two weary years he has little to 
say, perhaps wisely. Like most of 
those who served on the Salonika front, 
he fell a victim to acute malaria and was 
invalided out of the service. 


THE JULY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly Review has a very 
instructive and timely article by Mr. 
Claud Mullins on ‘‘ Conciliation in 
Divorce Cases.”” From his own magis- 
terial experience Mr. Mullins shows that 
many poor couples can be reconciled 
by a kindly Bench, and that in any case 
wives who obtain separation orders 
are more likely to get maintenance allow- 
ances than if they resort to the Divorce 
Court under the Poor Persons’ Rules. 
Mr. Mullins fears the threatened in- 
crease in applications for divorce under 
the new Bill, unless some divorce juris- 
diction is given to the lower courts. Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton, under the heading 
of ‘* The Government and the Farmers,” 
comments on the new arable proposals 
none too favourably. Mr. John Grier- 
son’s article on “‘ The Fate of British 


Films ”’ and Mr. D. W. Brogan’s shrewd, 


comment on ‘‘ The Perplexities of the 
American Politician,’ now that the 
Democratic party is half in revolt against 
a President supported by the masses, 
are other notable items in a number of 
exceptional interest. 

In the National Review Mr. Philip 
Robinson summarises dispassionately the 
results of ‘‘A Year. of Civil War in 
Spain.”? Time, he thinks, is on the side 
of Valencia. ‘‘ Even if General Franco 
wins, there will be a typically Spanish 
lack of finality about the situation. <A 
semi-Fascist dictatorship might be im- 
posed from above, but could take litile 
permanent root among the Spanish 
people.” Professor Hearnshaw chides 
‘The Indiscipline of Democracy.” 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. John 
Scanlon discusses ‘‘ The Future of 
Labour.”’ He thinks that the “experts” or 
‘* intellectuals ’’ have damaged the party 
by vainly angling for middle-class sup- 
port; he looks for better results from 
“industrial action.” Mr. H. A. Mess, 
who organised the Tyneside social in- 
quiry ten years ago, comments adversely 
on the Royal Commission’s proposals 
for reorganising the administration. 
Mr. Peter Hutton, after motoring for 
four months in Italy, has found the 
people friendly but wholly ignorant of 
what is happening elsewhere. ‘‘ Eng- 
land has, humanly speaking, only one 
enemy in Italy ; unfortunately he is the 
only Italian whose voice, radiated in a 
thousand forms and ¢’ uises, is allowed 
to be heard.”” Mr... D. Hargreaves, 
writing on ‘“‘ The Reform of the Law,” 
shows that the Crown as litigant is most 
unfairly favoured as against the citizen. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. 
Geoffrey Mander appraises ‘‘ The New 
Government ” with more benevolence 
than one might expect from a member 
of the Opposition. Lord Allen of Hurt- 
wood outlines what he regards as “A 
Constructive Peace Policy”; his as- 
sumption that the totalitarian States 
could somehow be brought into a sort 
of League is, however, denied by Dr. 
W. Friedmann in an article on ‘‘ Changes 
in the Structure of International 
Society.” Dr. John Murray, of Exeter, 
writes amusingly on “ English Charac- 
ter.” The old problem, ‘‘ Why Birds 
Sing ? ”’, is discussed with knowledge by 
Mr. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, who is bold 
enough to declare that birds often, if not 
always, sing for their own pleasure, as 
the mere layman has always supposed. 

Blackwood’s is uncommonly readable. 
Mr. Anthony Mills in “ Aid to the Civil ”’ 
describes his experience as an army 
officer in India when called upon to 
repress a Hindu-Moslem riot. Mr. 
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Hackforth-Jones, in “ Trials,” reco, 
the first sea-trip of a submarine after, 
long refit. And Colonel F. E. Whiti 
gives a good account of ‘‘ The Grey 
Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-83.” 

Old Westminsters and others shoy 
not miss in Chambers’ Fournal the t. 
miniscences of “‘ Westminster School j, 
the Sixties ” by Mr. Edward Giles, wi, 
entered the school in 1863. Dr, Soo, 
Liddell’s collaborator in the Lexicoz 
was then headmaster and, according th 
Mr. Giles, took an active interest in the 
games as well as in the classical teachin: 
Mr. J. R. Young’s note on “ Problem; 
affecting the Scottish Drifter Flea” 
deserves attention. 

In the Empire Review Sir Home Go. 
don celebrates the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Lord’s with some agre. 
able cricket reminiscences. Mr. E, K 
Patterson, writing on “ British Anima; 
in Australia,” mentions, besides rabbit. 
foxes and red deer, which have all proved 
destructive to farmers, the Indian byf. 
falo introduced into the Northern Terr. 
tory some sixty years ago and now yer 
common in a wild state. : 

The Cornhill has a charming artick 
on Mr. W. B. Yeats by Mr. L. AG 
Strong, who does not fear to Criticis 
Mr. Yeats’s oddities while praising his 
strong points. His “ difficulty has beep 
to select from his many abilities tho 
which belonged to him as a poet and tp 
give the others harmless employment 
elsewhere.” 

Wessex, the annual published by th 
University College, Southampton, a 
eighteenpence, is certainly one of the 
most attractive productions of its kind, 
and should draw attention to the move. 
ment for a University of Wessex. Dr, 
K. H. Vickers, the Principal, writes on 
the development of technical education, 
Mr. Gordon Sewell recalls the days 
when Queen Anne’s Peterborough, Lady 
Betty Craven and other noted people of 
the eighteenth century lived in great 
state in Southampton. Mr. and Mr. 
Orless describe the old Dorset industry 
of making lobster-pots. The magazine 
is well illustrated. 

The July Apollo opens with an article 
by Mr. James Laver entitled ‘ Joyous 
Entries,”’and illustrate 1 with engravingsof 
royal pageants from the sixteenth century 
to the time of the Grande (sic) Monarque 
English seventeenth-century glass and 
shaker furniture are the subjects of 
other articles. 

Pride of place is given in the Ge- 
graphical Magazine to an interesting and 
well-illustrated article on the Gold Coast 
by Mr. L. J.Cadbury, managing director 
of the cocoa firm whose trading activities 
in the country have played an important 
part in securing better conditions for 
the natives in recent years. Amonz 
the other features of a_ particularly 
good issue are articles on ‘“‘ Peasant 
Mexico,” and ‘‘ The Changing Face of 
Moscow,” by Mr. Rodney Gallop and 
M. Kyril Gribkov, a young Russian 
architect, a section in colour on ‘‘ Legent- 
ary Norway,” and some excelleat 
photographs of a Festival in Yugoslavia. 

Finally, the appearance of a new 
magazine must be recorded. Night ani 
Day is an illustrated paper which claims 
for itself ‘“‘a contemporary sense 0 
humour,” and ‘‘a contemporary sense 
of values.” It is exceptionally well 
produced, and its list of contributors is 
impressive. It is designed to appeal 
to the same sort of reader as does Th 
New Yorker, but devotees of that journal 
may perhaps wish that their ido! he 
been a little less closely copied. 
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Will you help us to maintain Arthur and 
his 1,100 brothers and sisters in our 


Homes and Training Ship ? 


PLEASE HELP THE GREAT WORK OF 
CARING FOR YOUNC CHILDREN. 


LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 

















JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration, It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £253,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Serid whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 


HEFFER'S BOOKSHOP 
nm mM 




















A GREAT SHOP filled with books 
on every subject, and as near to you as 
the nearest post-bcx. Catalogues of 
new and second-hand books are fre- 
quently issued and will be sent free on 
application. Your inquiries and orders 
will be promptly attended to if you write 
to:— 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE a) ENGLAND. 
bass 





















































Somebody’s 
son & heir 





is longing for 


SUN 


& 


AIR 


At this time of the 
year, thousands of 
slum ‘‘sons and 
heirs,” and daughters 
too, are hoping for a 
week at the seaside 
or in the country. 


Even a few days’ 
holiday away from 
the sordid, poverty- 
stricken atmosphere 
of their homes works 
wonders. 





Sunshine and fresh 
air are free .. 

transport, food, and 
accommodation cost 


money. 





Will you help to give 
at least one child the time of its lite? 


10/- will provide for one week’s carefree holiday 
for a boy or girl and £1 will give a tired mother 


the change she needs. 


Please send your gifts, marked 

“ Slum Holidays,” 
to General Evangeline Beecth, 
Oueen Victoria St, London, E.C4 


101 


The 
Salvation J\rmy 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


CEASELESS repetition that the undertone of stock markets is 
firm may seem ominously akin to whistling to keep one’s 
spirits up, but it is still not merely the most hopeful but the 
most significant thing that can be truthfully-said. International 
politics have laid a heavy hand-on Throgmorton Street and, 
for the moment, have blighted hopes of any quick return to 
active business. In the circumstances, absence of selling, 
reflected in the steadiness of prices, can only mean that while 
speculative buyers are still holding off, the general body of 
investors is prepared to keep its stock unless and until some 
really serious development takes place. 

With such a sound technical basis markets are ripe for 
recovery whenever politics relax their grip, but I cannot predict 
when that will be. The answer lies in the minds of two dictators 
whose workings are erratic and largely unpredictable. While, 
therefore, we can usefully carry on the good work of seeking 
out stocks for the varying purposes of investors, I cannot 
advise the would-be speculative investor to cast caution aside 
and come in. Those who are prepared to take a reasonably 
long view should buy sparingly and be prepared, if necessary, 
to face fresh setbacks before a sustained recovery sets in. 


* * * * 


SOME SAFETY-FIRST STOCKS : 

The slithering tendency of the gilt-edged market has induced 

several readers to enquire for a list of stocks with definite and 

fairly early redemption dates, the object being to ensure safety 

of capital even at the cost of having to accept a low rate of 

income. Here is a list which should be representative enough 
to cover most investors’ needs in this field : 


Latest Yield to 
Redemption Redemption 
Date. % 
1953 3-15 
1955 
1952 
1952 
1957 
1949 
1954 
1952 
1947 
1955 
1955 


Conversion 3% 
London Electric T ransport 2 2 24.0) 
Railway Finance 2}°% a 
India 3% .. - 
West Riding 34% .. 
Metropolitan Consolid: ated 2 $%, 
Sheffield 3°; ve : 
Australia 34 %, Conversion 
Western Australia 33°, 
Canada 3}°% ‘ 
Nigeria 3°, 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations | 6% de- 
bentures 
Anglo-Scottish Investment 
debentures 3.50 
Gas, Light and C oke 3}° 
tures 3.23 
The income yields are not generous ; indeed, they are a sharp 
reminder that money is still so cheap that any sound borrower 
who guarantees to repay in ten to fifteen years’ time can impose 
rigorous terms on the lender. Very broadly, the yields, allowing 
for redemption, on British Government or Government- 
guaranteed stocks with roughly fifteen years to run, average 
just over 3 per cent. and very little more can be obtained on 
similar stocks in the Corporation or Empire field. With the 
exception of the last three industrial debentures, all the securi- 
ties included in the list have trustee status. 
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PROVISION GROUP PROSPECTS 

The International Tea Stores figures present a sorry picture. 
There is no longer room for doubt that competition in the 
provision trade is intense. Thanks to its alert and enterprising 
management International Tea has actually increased its 
turnover but the fall in earnings from £864,557 to £680,310 
underlines the serious contraction of profit margins. Now that 
the dividend has been cut from 30 to 16 per cent., the §s. 
shares, at 16s. 9d., yield 4} per cent., and, for the present, I 
cannot hold out much hope of a substantial recovery. On 
the contrary, as I indicated three months ago, provision stores’ 
shares must still be included among the groups of unpromising 
securities. 

Wholesale prices have risen and the distributive workers 
are clamouring for more pay, but competition is so fierce that 
increased costs cannot be passed on to consumers in the form 
of higher prices. Unfortunately, there is not yet any reliable 
sign that competition and price-cutting are abating. Several 
of the newer groups of chain stores have entered the provisions 


trade, and at the moment are increasing their provisions depaiy 
ments. In these conditiéns I should prefer to hold the Shares 
of a company, such as Shell Transport and Trading, which§ 
able © increase its selling prices, rather than International Ty 
At £58, Shells yield virtually as much as International Tea and 
certainly seem to have the better prospects. : 


* * * * 


A HOME RAILWAY ANALYSIS 
Quiet markets can usually be relied upon to bring a crop gf 
elaborate statistical surveys. Among the best of recent jp. 
ducts is an analysis of the home railway position by a } 
firm of Stock Exchange dealers. Allowing for additional cosy 


. Of wages, coal and materials and a rise in operating expenditur 


sufficient to swallow up one-half of the increase in gross trafics, 
the analysis reaches very hopeful conclusions about the effecy 
on net revenues of the anticipated rise of § per cent. in freight 
and fares. For 1937 it is estimated that London, Midland ang 
Scottish may earn 2} per cent. and Great Western 3% per cent 
on its ordinary stock, while Southern should earn nearly { pe 
cent. on its deferred and London and North Eastern 12 pe 
cent. on its second preference stock. 

My only quarrel with these figures is that they may be whit 
tled down by further increases in wages, but even if they ar 
not, they do not seem to me to justify any great advance in 
current market quotations of the ordinary stocks. I still think 
that L.M.S. 4 per cent. 1923 preference, at 77, and L.NER 
second preference, at 26, are the best value for money for th 
speculative buyer in the home railway market. On the 4 per 
cent. dividend, which should be comfortably covered by eam- 
ings this year, the L.M.S. preference offers a yield of over 5} per 
cent. Holders of L.N.E.R. second preference received }pe 
cent. for 1936, but should receive at least a full 1 per cent. for 
1937. It is significant that for the first half of the current year 
the L.N.E.R. traffics show the biggest gain of the four trunk 
systems, a reflection of growing activity in the iron and steel, 
coal and shipbuilding trades. 

*. * 
Venturers’ Corner 

Events have moved quickly since I outlined the merits of 
D. and W. Murray preference shares in the early spring. The 
directors have announced that trading conditions have improved 
and, without waiting for the annual accounts, due in October, 
have carried through a capital reconstruction scheme. As I 
anticipated, the preference holders have been asked to make 
sacrifices but the improvement in the position has been reflected 
in a rise in the price of the shares from 8s. 9d. to 11s. 6d. Even 
at this price I advise holders to retain their interest, and I would 
not dissuade a speculatively-minded investor from taking @ 
hand. The company’s busines, which consists in merchanting! 
and warehousing, chiefly in Australia, is now in the early stages’ 
of recovery, and there ts reasonable ground for supposing that 
earnings still have scope for expansion. 

As a result of the reconstruction scheme holders of cack 
existing {1 preference share are to receive in exchange I new 
5 per cent. cumulative tos. preference, plus 2 new §s. ordinaries. 
The § per cent. preference dividend is already well covered 
by earnings, and even on last year’s profits there was a surplus 
equivalent to 1} per cent. on the reorganised ordinary capital. 
For the current year, which ends on July rgth, profits should 
cover the preference dividend very comfortably and leave at 
least 3 per cent. on the ordinaries, while next year the company. 
should draw additional revenue from a dividend payment on 
its investment in Goode, Durrant and Murray preference shares. 
My valuation for the new 5 per cent. 10s. preference is 88, 
which puts them on the generous yield basis of 6} per cent. 
The difference between this figure and the current market 
price of 11s. 6d., viz., 3s. 6d., represents payment for the 2 
new §s. ordinaries. In other words, a buyer has an opportunity 
of acquiring a preference share on attractive terms along witi 
a promising recovery equity at Is. 9d. for the $s. share. 

Custos. 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corte- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append. 
initials-or a pseudonym to their questions.} 
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OF GLORIOUS 
EXPLORATION 


NDORA STAR 


The World's most delightful Cruising Liner 





with its assurance of congenial fellow - travellers, 
perfect cuisine and thoughtfully plenned entertainment. 


Northern Capitals, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Estonia, Danzig, Kiel Canal, and 


G 
seid 20 DAYS from B4& GNS. 


Greece, Dalmatian Coast, Yugo-Slavia, Italy, 
Venice and Portugal. ; 

21 DAYS from 40 GNS. 
Malta, Dalmatian Coast, Italy, 
Yugo-Slavia, Greece, the Holy 
Egypt, Algeria, Portugal. 


SEPT. 29 
30 DAYS from 58 GNS. 


Write today for Ulus. brochure and fell detaiis of 1937 ARANDORA STAR Cruises 


Venice, 
Land, 





3 Lower Regent St., 8.W.1. Whi. 2266. L'pool, Birm’ham, Manchester & Agencies 


C.F.H. 168 





§ NEW LUXURY LINER SERVICE TO 


COPENHAGEN 


BY GIANT ATLANTIC LINERS 
"COLOMBIE” - - 13,390 tons G 
"BRETAGNE’- - 10,171 tons 6 
SAILINGS from DOVER 
July 20, 
Rug. 6, 22, Sept. 10. 


to Copenhagen, Gdynia and Leningrad. Facilities for 
stopover for wonderful sight-seeing tours in Poland or 
U.S.S.R., or as an attractive 11 day cruise from £13 
Third Class, £20.15 Tourist Class, £27 First Class. 


Write for details of Baltic holiday suggestions to— 


FRENCH LINE C.6.T. 


20 Cockspur St., S.W.1, or leading Travel Agencies. 
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THE ORIENT 


Australia & New Zealand 


The Westward route via Canada reduces 
the time and increases the scen‘c interest 
in the journey to the Orient! Three easy 
stages — trans-Atlantic by ‘ Empress,” 
“Duchess” or “Mont” liners;  trans- 
Canada by fast C.P.R. trains; from 
Vancouver to China, Japan and Manila 
direct or via Honolulu by the famous 
White Empresses. Canadian Australasian 
ships Vancouver to Auckland and Sydney 
via Honolulu and Fiji. 


Ask about World Tours from £148 Is. 9d. 
first-class. 
Apply—Your Local Agent or CANADIAN PACIFIC, 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (WHItehall 7800) 103, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London, and al! principal cities. 
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FINANCE 


THE FRENCH CURRENCY CRISIS 


THE outcome so far of the currency crisis in France has been 
not a further immediate devaluation of the Franc, but a 
complete severance of the link between the Franc and gold, 
so that, although the co-operation of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. with France in matters pertaining to the Exchange 
will, it is understood, continue, it is difficult to see how with 
this severance of the Franc from gold the Tripartite Agreement 
can function on the lines laid down when the Franc was de- 
valued last autumn. Before this latest development of 
currency policy in France, the Franc, through the working 
of the Tripartite Agreement, had been “ pegged ” at round 
about 110, but as a result of recent developments the Franc 
has fallen to about 129 and, inasmuch as any official support 
must come chiefly from the French Exchange Equalisation 
Fund, and inasmuch also as that Fund has become exhausted 
and now depends upon loans from the Bank of France, whose 
gold has also been most seriously depleted, it is difficult not 
to be anxious with regard to the future. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE CRISIS. 


In this article, I do not propose to deal with the many 
technical points connected with the fall in the Franc but, 
because from the political and economic standpoint the French 
crisis has repercussions extending far beyond France itself, 
it may be useful to take what I can only describe as a bird’s- 
eye view of the situation and, if this article should fall into the 
hands of French nationals, I hope they will allow for the facts, 
first that there is due recognition on the part of the writer 
of the difficulty of forming an accurate judgement of political 
and financial conditions in another country, and, second, 
that it is written with a sincere desire to assist and not retard 
a return of confidence on the part of the French people. 

Of the importance of a recovery in the financial status of 
France there can be no question. In the first place, as an 
ally of Great Britain, the international political situation is 
undoubtedly worsened by unsatisfactory political or financial 
conditions in France. In the second place, the flight of 
French capital which has taken place during recent years as a 
result of internal happenings in France is a matter of em- 
barrassment to other financial centres, and especially to this 
country and the United States. And in the third place, it 
must be clear that the fall in the French Exchange on London 
within less than twelve months from 75 to the present level 
of 129 is a matter of serious import to traders and manu- 
facturers here and in the United States. - 


POLITICS AND FINANCE. 


One of the cardinal points in the French currency situa- 
tion is the extent to which monetary and currency policy 
has been affected by what is commonly known as party 
politics. That is no new experience or one that is peculiar 
to France. In a minor degree, we have been afflicted in 
this country in the same way, and the cause is not altogether 
unconnected with the rapid extension of the franchise and 
with democratic Government. In 1931 our own financial 
crisis was largely caused by a period of extreme Socialistic 
finance and Socialistic legislation which destroyed confidence 
here and even disturbed the confidence of other countries 
in British finance; one special cause of disturbance was 
the threat of alarming Budget deficits. Frequently Socialists’ 
demands for higher wages and shorter hours of working arise 
from a previous unduly low wage with prolonged hours of 
working. But those demanding improved conditions usually 
pay scant heed to actual financial conditions at the moment 
and the power of a Government to concede those demands 
without creating conditions harmful to the interests of the 
community as a whole. In short, unless most carefully 
restrained, the movement becomes revolutionary rather than 
evolutionary. 

IMPERFECT SYSTEMS. 


Needless to say that every political party in France contains 
high-minded statesmen but the general course of political 
happenings in France over a considerable period of 
years and the various scandals which have arisen have 
undermined confidence on the part of the French public 


—<—— 


with regard to its statesmen and politicians and, while m 
suggesting that these shortcomings have been attriburt, 
to any one political party, I think that the net result hy 
been to give an impetus to the Socialists and even to 4 
Communists. Not only so, but quite apart from any pogipp 
shortcomings on the part of French politicians and states 

the financial system in France has been defective for muy, 
years. And in particular, the system of taxation and ty, 
collecting in France has for generations been proved to) 
hopelessly defective, and evasion of payment is perhaps mop 
frequent and on a greater scale than in any other civiligy 
country. That Budget deficits in France have been occasionej 
by Government extravagance there can be no question, by 
at the same time it is probable that evasion of taxation hy 
been a powerful factor. From time to time, there has bey 


an increase in taxation itself, but it would seem to hy 
been almost: impossible to stop the constant evasions 
the taxpayer. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE PROGRAMME. 


At the time of the advent of the Socialist administratiq, ; 


under M. Blum during the early part of this year, the Fray 
was already in a perilous position owing to the extent 
which a lack of confidence on the part of the Freng 
public had led to a continuous flight from the Franc, aj 
there was much talk of devaluation. At that time, a 
notwithstanding the flight fiom the Franc, the mass of 
the French people were opp sei to anything in the shay 
of a further devaluation, for it must be remembered thi 
many years previously, under M. Poincaré, the Franc ha 
been most severely devalued, greatly to the loss of all in 
receipt of fixed incomes. Accordingly, M. Blum, m 
assuming power, declared most emphatically against devalw- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, his domestic political pr- 
gramme was wholly inconsistent with the declaration agains 
devaluation. For, by immediately conceding Labow' 
demands for a great increase of wages and shorter houn, 
M. Blum made it practically certain that, by reason of: 
rise in working costs and a rise in the cost of living, to sy 
nothing of the effect of increased Government expenditur 
with its effect. upon National Finances, the Franc would 
have to be devalued. The result of his declaration wa, 
of course, to occasion a still further flight from the Fram, 
and although, up to the very last declaring that the Fram 
would be maintained, devaluation occurred in the autum 
when the new rate was fixed at approximately 109 to th 
pound. 

The shock to the community was lessened to some extemt 
by the declaration by America and France that no opposition 
would be made to this fresh fall in the Franc, but on tk 
contrary that there would be co-operation in endeavouring 
to make the new rate as stable as possible and indeed th 
prospect for the first time of this co-operation between thre 
leading countries was not without its favourable effect upd 
the general financial situation. ‘ 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED. 


Unfortunately, however, political considerations apparently 
made the Blum Ministry unwilling to adopt those cours 
most calculated to restore confidence. 
Budget position was not heroically attacked, while tk 
original programme affecting the costs of labour and gener 
production remained unaltered, and instead of taking 4 
course calculated to bring back capital to France, a hostile 


spirit towards capital was shown in threats to those who did F 


not bring back their gold and capital rather than an assurané 
of its safety on its return. 
becoming dangerous these threats and penalties were wi 
drawn but the opportunity had been lost. In other words, 
far as the position can be judged here, it was a case of patly 
politics blinding the eyes of the Ministry to the stem 
requirements of the situation. Capital continued to flo# 
from France as it always will do when there are apprehensiols 
of what is considered to be unfair treatment, while so fit 
from Labour being completely satisfied with the Blum 
programme, constant strikes and threats of further Labou! 
trouble added to the general distrust on the part of capitdl 
So now, although M. Blum’s Minister of Finane 
has been replaced by M. Bonnet and the Franc 8 
(Continued on page 84.) 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Men’s Singles 


‘Vantage striker—he leads 6 to 5 in the fifth set. A 
fizzing service, but a brilliant return and the match is 
over—a new Champion. What a Golden Moment it 
must be for him as he makes the winning stroke. 


But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than ‘Cut 
Golden Bar” ata shilling an ounce. But it must be Wiblls’s. 
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READY RUBBED 


WILLS’ 


in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins. 


FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and. | oz. Packets. 
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With your help 500 Crippled Girls 
will enjoy a holiday by the sea 


Here you see the smiling faces of a few of them enjoying a 
holiday at John Groom's Holiday Home, Clacton-on-Sea. You 
can appreciate what such a holiday means to these cripples. 


Many of the others have serious disabilities. Some are blind, 
some deaf and dumb, scme have only one arm or effective 
hand, others have spinal trouble. 

Supposing the contributions from kindly supporters did not 
come in—what then ? 

WE MUST NOT DISAPPOINT THEM ! 
sending a contribution ? Please send it now. 
to join in, too, 


Will vou help by 
Get your friends 


OH § MRIPPLEAGE 
Jou AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISS ONS) 

: . SATS <c> 

37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenweti, London, E.C.1 
on can read about the good work these cripples do by sending for 
atest Report, or you can see them making beautiful artificial flowers 
at Edgware Way, Edgware, any day except Saturday. 
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Puritan Tanneries Ltd., 
Runcorn 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LOBITOS OILFIELDS 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


THE twenty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of the Lobitos 
Oilfields, Limited, was held on July 6th, at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. H. C. R. Williamson (the Chairman) said that the profit of 
£26,133 shown in the general profit and loss account was arrived 
at after deducting refinery losses. Last year he had informed 
the stockholders that the refinery was likely to show a loss for the 
first six months but that he hoped a small profit might be achieved 
in the second six months. His anticipations had not been fulfilled 
owing mainly to delay in completion of additions and alterations, 
but the board was more than ever convinced that the policy of 
erecting a refinery in this country was a correct one. While the 
main additional units were not expected to be fully operative until 
about the end of the year, it was satisfactory to note that the improve- 
ments and additions completed towards the close of last year had 
proved remarkably successful. 

The Peruvian company had operated satisfactorily. Production 
had increased by over 21,000 tons and one of the most satisfactory 
features of the field operations was that increase in production 
had been obtained at a lower cost per foot drilled than in the previous 
year. In the northern area several good wells had been drilled 
and special efforts had been made to bring into production wells 
which had been left uncompleted to the deeper sands. That had 
involved capital expenditure but that had been amply justified. 
Once again they had to congratulate the field management on attaining 
a substantial increase in production at less than the estimated cost. 

Last autumn the general manager had paid a visit to the field 
and he himself (the Chairman) nad just returned from Peru, where 
he had had the opportunity of spending some time at Lobitos and 
conferring with the board of the Peruvian Company. It had been 
a pleasure to note the keenness and enthusiasm displayed by one 
and all. A number of improvements had been made. In the 
drilling areas the main improvement was in connexion with the 
collecting stations, which were being gradually reorganised and 
concentrated, tending to give the field a more spick-and-span 
appearance and facilitating the segregation of different classes of oil. 

As regarded the appropriation of the amount at credit of profit 
and loss, the directors proposed to pay a dividend of 10 per cent., 
less tax. and a bonus of 2} per cent., less tax and to allocate £7,000 
towards thé foundation of a staff provident fund, carrying forward 
£214,412 as compared with £191,911 brought in. They had long 
had under consideration the desirability of starting a provident 
fund and they felt that that step would have the entire sympathy 
of the stockholders. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

















NOTABLE NUMBERS 


17, GOUGH SQUARE—DR. JOHNSON LIVED HERE, ta 
this side square off Fleet Street from 1748-1758. Here, 
in @ room fitted up for his amanuepses, his great 
Dictionary was prepared. { 
The unremitting foil which went on at the famous 
No. 17 is rather like the manufacturing methods 
pulously careful, unfailingly nian 
employed on Player's No. 3. Excellent flavour, 
meliowness, and a definitely higher degree of 
quality are the result. 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 82.) 


apparently to be allowed to find its own level, we gj 
see a Socialist administration in power. Lest, howeyy 
it should be thought that I am assuming that it must Dee 
other than a Labour ministry in France to restore confid 

I would say that, on the contrary, a Labour ministry, mo, 
perhaps than any other, might save France from bankry 
if only it has the courage to recognise the actual stern requir. 
ments of the situation, requirements which may call 

for further sacrifice by the capitalist in increased taxatin 
to save the Budget position, and also restraint on the 
part of Labour with regard to any demands which th 
Government knows to be undesirable at the moment jy 
the interests of the entire community. If M. Chau 
can bring to the people of France the conviction that befor 
Labour demands, however natural and even proper, cy 
be satisfied, the financial position of France as a whole my 
be improved, and that to that end there must be no penaligi 
of any section of the community, he will achieve an ultima: 
victory for his own party and, what is more, will obtain th 
salvation of France. ARTHUR W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


MARKETS IN THE DOLDRUMS. 


UNTIL this week’s rally, markets seemed quite incapable of 
shaking off the malaise with which they have been affected eye 
since the ‘‘ gold scare ” developed. Although the recent boutof 
selling had apparently ruh its course, buyers refused to be 
attracted by reduced prices, and in the absence of suppor 
the downward adjustment continued intermittently in pra. 
tically all markets. For the moment, practically all th 
adverse influences which can be adduced to account for market 
dullness have their origin abroad. Apart from the disturbance 
caused by the new level to which the French franc has been 
allowed to decline, Stock Exchange activity has been dis- 
couraged by the uncertainties of international politics and 
by the recent depression on the New York and Johannesbuy 
Stock Exchanges. On the other hand, Home influences have 
been decidedly encouraging, with continued improvement in 
employment, retail trade, railway traffics and bank clearing, 
signs all pointing to continued improvement in British trade, 


The Stock Exchange, however, seemed to take little note of 
the favourable factors in the situation, a slump, following: 
prolonged price rise, having as usual given place to a period of 
inertia. In the present case, inertia was accentuated by the 
spread of a species of ‘‘slump psychology” which is 
unable to contemplate current trade-activity without als 
envisaging a severe set-back in the near future. 


There is a concensus of opinion among competent observers 
that trade will remain active for a considerable time, and 
meanwhile many good-class shares, in the industrial as wel 
as in other markets, had fallen to levels comparing very favour: 
ably, from the buyers’ points of view, with those existing 
three months ago. The improvement in prices this week wa 
thus rather overdue. 

* x x *x 


G.E.C. PROGRESS, 


The view that the country’s period of prosperity has not yet 
ended received support from Lord Hirst of Witton, th 
Chairman and Managing Director of the General Electric Com- 
pany, in his address at last week’s meeting. ‘‘ We can,” he said, 
** safely reckon to ride on the top of the wave for another few 
years,”’ and he gave the National Government credit for creating 
the conditions fostering trade improvement. Dealing, as he was, 
with the affairs of one of the leading electrical undertakings of the 
world, Lord Hirst had much ground to cover in his speech. 
He dealt not only with the company’s regular business, but 
also with many new phases of electrical activity, as well as with 
British fiscal policy and labour conditions. He was able t0 
inform shareholders that the increase in profit for the past 
year was due in part to a satisfactory expansion of expott 
business, of which 79 per cent. was conducted with British 
oversea territories. It was evident from Lord Hirst’s remarks 
that expanding exports were largely the result of a determined 
effort on the part of the directors not to rely merely on home 
orders. Such orders, he said, were fairly easy to obtain last 
year, but he emphasised that the Government rearmameft 
plan played no appreciable part in the company’s activités 
during 1936. Although the G.E.C. Chairman, as already 


(Continued on page 86.) 
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COMPANY. MEETING 


LIMITED 
FRESH RECORDS ESTABLISHED 
IMPORTANT CONTRACTS EXECUTED 


Tue annual general meeting of the General Electric Co., Ltd., was 
held on July ist at Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Hirst of Witton (chairman and managing 
director), who presided, said : 

Your directors and staff have taken full advantage of the happy 

iness conditions which prevailed during the year under review, 
and the results have, in consequence, exceeded the achievements of 
any previous year. ; 

According to the profit and loss account, our trading results and 
income from investments amount to £1,604,512, roughly £119,000 
better than the previous year. As a result of more generous depre- 
cation and greater contributions to the pension fund, the net profits 
show an improvement of £73,000, and, after payment of the proposed 
dividend and bonus, there is left nearly £70,000 as an “ increase in 
carry forward.” ; ; 

The general reserve account is equal to, even slightly greater 
than, our ordinary share capital, but every penny of it is required for 
working and financing our business. 

The armament programme has played no appreciable part in our 
activities during last year. Parenthetically, may I remark that the 
common idea that large profits are made on Government contracts 
is purely illusory. In fact, the activity of our engineering works is 
mainly due to the requirements of industry as a whole. 

Moreover, what we have achieved is not due to any spectacular 
work. We have built and developed slowly and firmly on the 
foundations which we created years ago and which I have repeatedly 
explained at these meetings—research and development on the pro- 
duction side, and keen salesmanship and efficient service on the 
commercial side. Nor have we just relied on home orders which, 
during the last year, were fairly easy to obtain; we were determined 
not to lose the momentum which we have created for recovering 
our export business. 

Our export business showed a very satisfactory increase. We 
have not yet quite attained our top figure of 1929-30, but we are 
not far away from it—in volume we have certainly exceeded it, as 
prices were higher then. We have maintained, even slightly im- 
proved, our respective share in the total export of the British electrical 
industry. 

It may interest shareholders to know that the bulk of our exports 
—79 per cent.—went to British territories overseas. 

South Africa is still our leading export market, claiming 21 per 
cent. of our exports ; India retains second place, claiming 18.25 per 
cent.; while Australia comes third with 13 per cent. 

Iam particularly happy to see that our export of wireless sets has 
increased. We, in common with the rest of the British wireless 
firms, have been lamentably weak on the export side, but the advance 
shown, coupled with the success of the current year, leads me to 
hope that the G.E.C. and the British wireless industry will before long 

take their proper place in the wireless industry of the world. 


ACTIVITY IN HEAVY ENGINEERING. 

At home we have further strengthened our efforts on the heavy 
engineering side. I have already referred last year to our success 
with the Pumpless Air-cooled steelclad Mercury Arc Rectifiers, in 
which the G.E.C. has led the world. Already a number of installa- 
tions are giving satisfactory service for municipal supply, electric 
traction and electrical undertakings. 

The re-equipment of steelworks has involved a large amount of 
We have just completed satisfactorily the installation 
of a 20,000 h.p. rolling mill motor for Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., 
this machine forming one item of a scheme of a most comprehensive 
character for which our company has been responsible. Of even 
greater magnitude is the contract entrusted to us by Richard 
Thomas & Co., Ltd., in connexion with the hot and cold strip and 
tinplate mill which this firm is building. At Fraser & Chalmers 
Engineering Works approximately 3,000 tons of mechanical plant is 
being constructed for this work, while the contribution from Witton 
includes rolling mill motors, transformers, switchboards and over 
one hundred motors for driving mill auxiliaries. 

Railway electrification is ever making demands for motors and 
contro! gear capable of dealing with severer traffic conditions. The 
London Passenger Transport Board has just ordered from us no 
less than 800 motors, which will enable substantial improvement 
to be made in train acceleration, speed performance, and passenger 











. capacity, 


As regards telephones and radio in the field of electrical com- 
munications, the general improvement in industrial conditions 
coupled with the stable yet progressive policy of successive Post- 


» Masters-General have jointly contributed to further expansion, 


and have kept our telephone works engaged to their full capacity 
during the past year. 

We have again found it necessary to extend our research !abor- 
atories, The new electric discharge lamps which we see everywhere 
lighting our streets. and which were the product of our laboratories, 
are finding many new applications. It is difficult to see a limit to 


| the improvements which can be visualised in electric lighting. 


The wide range of the company’s products has caused us also 
to spread our research net very wide. We are today one of the 
tading electrical companies of the world, and engineers all over 
the world are interested in our progress. 

The report and accounts were unanimousiy adopted. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, | 








Life Assurance 
with the 
“Old Equitable” 


“A mind fixed and bent upon 
something that is good doth avert 
the dolors of death.” 


Bacon 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve me ee a Re pi £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 
















BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS LATE 
\MAJESTY KING GEORGE % 





-FABLE_WATER, 
BISCUITS | 


Perfect with Cheese... 





Perfect with Butter... 


... with a Glass 











of Wine or 





alone. 


UN URTSAMIUBOR 


BISCUIT. MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 
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‘MUSSELS WERE ALWAYS MANY TOCETHER 


BUT | WOULD FIND ONE WINKLE 
BY HIMSELF.” 


This discovery amazed the poor London child on visiting the 
seaside for the first time. 

Thousands are waiting to make the same discovery. 

ONE GUINEA will enable you to introduce one child to the 
wonderful mysteries of the seaside. Please do help us to give as 
many children as possible a fortnight’s holiday this summer. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 


Hon. Treasurer, D. O. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 





OUR loving memory of a little one who did not stay 

long with you may be effectively preserved in the 
simple wording on a tablet over a Cot at Brompton 
Hospital. 500 guineas would endow a cot in this Hospital, 
and help to make consumptive children whole. Secretary, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 
£4,000,000 ; 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of bcing 


called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the- Bank being. wound up) 


—£12,000,000 ; 
DRAFTS 
States and Dominion of 
also made. 
issued—available throughout the 
Collection. 


Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve,. £1,600,000. 

on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC. REMITTANCES are 
Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods“on terms which may be 


are GRANTED 


ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 











— + ] 

ADELAIDE H ACH ETTE’S LARGE 
STREET, MONTH OUEST. ~~ STOCKS 
CHARING Pann: Toe: 046. PROMPT 
CROSS. LONDON’S SERVICE. 
FOREIGN BOOKSHOP |, eemeen! 




















BUMPUS 











Large-scale maps for walkers, maps and 
road-books for motoring at home or abroad, 
guide-books for holidays everywhere, and a 
Babel of phrase-books and _ dictionaries. 
J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 Oxrorp STREET, wW.1 




















ne 
here 1s ws oigesle like a boo ; 
oF 


to hides us eile away EMILY DICKINSON 


But if you are afraid of sending your friends on a voy- 
age they may not like, why not give them a ticket 
which will take them anywhere they want to go—even to 
the mountains of the moon ? Give them Book Tokens* 
which they can exchange for the very books they want: 


Book Tokens — speak volumes 


Obtainable from all bookseliers; prices from 
3s. 6d. to 21s. plus 3d. for an attractive card 
bearing your greeting. (Or 1s. for the‘‘Special”’ 
Book Token, a miniature volume which is a 
gift in itself.) 




















THEATRES 





WESTMINSTER (J’ic 0283.) 


Seats Bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. 
Evgs. (except Weds.), 7 p.m. Mats., Wed., 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents ‘‘ HAMLET.” 
Produced according to the ideas of Prof. Dover Wilson, 
by Michael MacOwan. 








QUEEN'S (Ger: 





4517.) Evgs., 8.30, Mats.: Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents 
WOMEN OF PROPERTY. 


MARY MORRIS, GRIFFITH JONES, DORICE FORDRED. 














FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 84.) 





noted, recognised the assistance given to industry by Gore 

ment policy, there can be no doubt as to the efficieng . 
wise direction which enabled the company to take full advan. 
of the improved general conditions. oy 


* * * * 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PETROLEUM. 


Mr. H. C. R. Williamson, the Chairman of Lobitos Qjjfa; 
speaking at this week’s annual meeting, made some ingtny». 
comments regarding the immediate future of the petrol, 
industry as well as upon the affairs of the company itself. 
salient features of the oil situation, as he sees it, are that oy 
sumption has kept pace with increased output, and thy ; 
countries most prolific in petroleum, production js py; 
controlled by groups and entities whose interests lie in my. 
taining some sort of equilibrium between supply and demu; 
Mr. Williamson also referred to the extensive network Of roa 
which he observed under construction in the many fori! 
countries he visited last year, and to the activity in motor) 
imports into many countries abroad. These activities, a5} 
remarked, all point to increased uses for petroleum prodyy 
in the future. Concerning the company’s affairs, the Chairmy 
in reply to questions which had been raised by shareholde, 
stated that careful consideration will be given to the questiy 
of an interim dividend payment towards the close of the presey 
calendar year. 

* * * x 


NEw ZEALAND EXPERIMENTS. 


A reference to the introduction of new ideas into the econox; 
organisation of New Zealand formed one of the most now} 
parts of the speech of Sir Austin E. Harris at the recent meetin 
of the National Bank of New Zealand. One of the Gover. 
ment’s experiments is assumption of control of dairy produc, 
with a guaranteed price to the farmer. Sir Austin pointed oy 
‘that prices are at present good, trade active, and money plentify, 
but that a period of reaction and l#wer prices will come, why 
trade will find it difficult to bear the additional costs impos 
by minimum wages and shorter hours. He rightly holds thy 
it is in such circumstances that the New Zealand policy ¢ 
guaranteed prices will be put to the test, although he assur 
the Government of the sympathetic goodwill of the banks in 
its attempt to improve the lot of the people of New Zealand. 


* * * * 
Hovis DIVIDEND POLICY 


That the N.D.C. contribution can have a very defini 
influence on dividend policy was evident from the remarks ( 
Mr. A. H. Dence at the Hovis meeting. Net profit for th 
past year rose to a new high level of £190,269, but no increas 
in the dividend was proposed, although this was already at te 
highly satisfactory level of 20 per cent. Mr. Dence attributed 
the caution of the directors’ dividend policy to doubt of tk 
effect of the Chancellor’s new tax proposals, and also to pos 
bilities of fluctuations in the price of wheat. As soon, howeve, 
as the incidence of the new tax is known, and the directors fet! 
that they are justified in such a course, they will reconsider th: 
position in'the hope that they may be able to make a hight! 
distribution at a later date. A.H.D. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” JULY 8TH, 1837. 

Preparations for the coming elections engross the attention of ‘| 
who give time and thought to politics. The country is not quite’ 
torpid as it seemed last week. A little spirit has been forced into t 
almost universal canvass. There is nothing that approaches to th} 
national movements of 1831 and 1832, or even to that of 1835; bu! 
in certain localities men are beginning to rouse themselves it! 
exertion, and the Conservatives especially show symptoms of a desi 
to buckle to the work before them in earnest. It is clear that thet 
will be many hard contests, to be decided on local and personal, n 
national grounds. The attempt to revive the old party watchwort 
of “ Tory” and “ Reformer ” is not successful. Nicknames hi 
lost much of their influence ; and it is no longer a sufficient reason” 
vote for this and against that candidate, that the one calls himsell! 
Reformer and the other is denounced as a Tory. Were the Duk 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel now in office, The Spectator wou 
be laughed at if it endeavoured to revive the rally-cry of “Dow 
with the Tories,” which in 1835 did such good service. Neither ¥» 
it answer the purpose of the Ministerial party to pretend that th 
are exclusively the Queen’s friends. Everybody knows that 
Queen is safe, whether Whig or Tory Ministers sit in her Cabin 
Personally, she has as much to hope from one party as the other, té 
nothing to fear from either ; for she is the Nation’s care—the Peop# 








of England will take heed to her safety and comfort. 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 250 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution cf this week’ s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post o7 Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 


-—LONDON POOR CLERGY—~ 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in -1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 


Administered by the Ven. Archdeacons of the Diocese of London 


The object of the Fund is 


ONTRIBUTIONS to the 









































to assist in providing Holi- Fund, which are 




























































































URGENTLY NEEDED for 
1 (2 ° 4 | 5 6 7 days for the poorer Clergy | this season, addressed to 
i : the Hon. Treasurer, the 
r—T3 9 10 11 12 313 114 in the whole Diocese of Rev. Preb. G. H. Vincent, 
| London, and in addition it St. Martin's Church, Ludgate 
makes Block Grants to the = E.C.4, _ be grate- 
1 | ” wid - Dioceses of Southwark and y ret 
| " _ | Bankers: Westminster 
ta “- Chelmsford (London-over Bank Lid. 5 St. Paul's 
| | | | | the-Border). Churchyard, E.C.4. 
\ y, 
JZ | 
ane aee i ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
26 27 
FOR ALL SHADES 
98 29 30 31 OF HAIR. 
| IT PROMOTES THE 
32 | | aa GROWTH, GIVES 
LIFE AND LUSTRE, 
AND LONG DELAYS 
ACROSS 6. rev. Clear off with an ime BALDNESS. 
1. The head of a matrimonial moral man. 
bureau is not necessarily a 7. rev. See 21. . 3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
deceiver. Baie.» “37~to thine own pe eA & Hairdr . 
8. We like neither the cook nor self be true ” (two words). SOE: Se oe eaatartememeians 
what she provides this way ! 10. Raillery is not good in the SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
13. rev. “I am a (13 & 31) lorn latter part of life. 
creetur.” 11. rev. The answer to “ Where A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
15. White metal. are you going; my pretty 22 Laystall St., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1. 
17. Are contained in a short maid ? 
additional paragraph. 12. rev. Stopped and returned 
19. This animal carries a Euro- ball. ’ Sree 
pean capital on its back. 14. rev. bgernares it is a 3 
. Chief magistrate with 7. triatomic alcohol. 
28 33. The yee Juliet aie * ni = and eng BLAKE S H ¥ DRAMS 
exemplify this garden plant. Id. rev. ut be rough as . ° e 
insane. ef -grater ... , raise water without cost for power 
house.’ San Ty sane: rss COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
25. rev. The unchecked vowels well. ; NOTHING TO RUN 
of I down move toward a 20. You take punishment meekly ; gig 
result with this. when you kiss this. A_Hsdrm ute, out elf cleceiclty sid, hou 
26. Commend cleverness if it 24. Vowels. driving it. Many oleae have been in use for 
has the quality of being 26. rev. “ 38 what can... thee, 30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
praiseworthy. knight at arms.” oo renewals, Thousands of our a are c- 
xs, Ske so that it cannot be 27. Conducted by contact. Siler aes nek sets al eles ae 
returned. 30. My first is unchecked in 15, is needed, 
29. Leg fuel can be full of my second in 14. Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
rejoicing. 31. rev. See 13. Why pay heavy water rates if you have a 
32. Common polypody. small spring or stream running on your 
33. See 22. SOLUTION TO BLAKE'S HYDRAM pring : g you 
DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 249 or Self-Acting Pump land ? 


~ 


. The lines of Keats begin- 
ning: ‘*‘ Chief of organic 
numbers ! ” might be said to 
be written to an utter stand- 
still ! 

. rev, This use for a building. 

. Fuel balm (anag.). 

. Unchecked in 32. 

. rev. Starfish. 


UhWN 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 249 is Mr. J. Townsley, 
6 Clermiston Road West, Barnton, Edinburgh. 








HOLIDAY 


ADDRESSES 


Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
The previous address to which 


the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should 


MONDAY oF EACH WEEK. 


be quoted. 





— 























JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
ACCRINGTON. 


’Grams: 
Rams, Accrington. 


*Phone: 
2539 Accrington. 











AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL ~ BIRMINGHAM 





a leieaiaaee 


ROYAL MAIL 





— 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 8.C.3 
+ MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 
%for 135 74% for 26 ; 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


Series discounts : 


23% for 6 insertions ; 


W.C. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





ia IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INeson, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1 





YEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 

to get into print if he knows what to write about. 

The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 

including hundreds of re ideas and many 

valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON. Prospectus, 

and full details of postal tuiticn, free on application to 

PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 10 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 





= Noe HEALTH ” CENTRE, 8 Duncannon 
4 Street, Charing Cross (opp. St. ’Martins-in- the- 
Fields), London, W.C.2. 
for nerve diseases and chronic ailments. 
Diagnosis. Consultation by appointment. 
Whitehall 7256. Booklet on request. 


Highly successful treatment 
Vitometric 
i | A 





] EADERS interested in the reduction ofneedless noise 
are invited to apply for particulars of membership 
of the ANTI-NOISE LEAGUE, 66 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 





‘RANDLY rich, and richly grand, 
"TOM LONG Tobacco “ beats the band.” 





i RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
f requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





¢ UAKERISM.—Information and literature res- 

pecting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS 
HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W. 1. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





OLIDAYS mean Health to thousands of London’s 

poor or crippled chiidren. Won’t you send 

a guines to give one of them a fortnight by the 
3ea 


‘SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND R.S.U., 
32 John Street, Londen, W.C. 1. 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 





—_— OFFICE ENGINEERING - UNION. 

The above Union invites applications for the office 
of GENERAL SECRETARY. 

Candidates must be between 30 and 40 years of age, 
well educated, able to speak convincingly in public, and 
possess administrative and negotiating abilities. The 
possession of a University degree will be a recommenda- 
tion. Twelve months’ training in the technique of the 
office will be given. 

The post is permanent and the maximum salary is 
£700 per annum, attained at so years of age. Retire- 
ment on a generous non- -contributory pension scheme is 
permitted at sixty. 

The vacancy is not ear-marked. All properly made 
applications will be treated as confidential and considered 
on their merits. 

Application forms may be had on application (in 
writing only) to the GENERAL SECRETARY, P.O.E.U., 
324 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. Envelope should be 
endorsed “ Private.” No other form of application 
will be entertained. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





I ALCROZE EURHYTHMICS.—Qualified Teacher 
wishes part-time post in Junior School. Live in, 


if preferred. Trial Term.—Box A.685, The Spectator. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in History. Stipend £300 per annum. 
Duties to commence on September 29th, 1937. Special 
knowledge of Ecclesiastical History, mainly in the 
Mediaeval pete’, essential. All aeemens must 
be sent not later than July 15th to the ReGistrar, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 





ECYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA: CEYLON 





SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL _OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 


Ellerman’s “ City and 
Hall” Lines maintain a 
cabin class Service to 
Egypt, India and Cey- 
lon, providing the 
acme of comfort at 
the most economic- 
al rates, coupled 
with the personal 
service of an expert 
staff trained to 
anticipate your re- 
quirements, 


Steamers specially de- 
signed, constructed and 
equipped for Eastern 
conditions, With spacious 
Public Rooms and Ex- 
tensive Promenade Decks. 
Ons Class Only. 


ELLERMAN'S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, - ‘cc E.C. 3. 


Tel.: AVENUE 2424 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


Tel.: 
Tel.: 


Cent. 3840, 
Cent. 9222, 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Training for Social, 
Residential Clubs. 
Prospectus from 

F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Practical 
Business Posts. 
Course, £55. 

Dept. 





I ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 

F | (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 
Recognised by the Board of Education and the 

University of London. Preparation ‘tor Teachers’ 

Diploma of the University of London. Teacher’s 

Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 

Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 

Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 

teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 

required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 

Certificate of University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c.. 

apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (’Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





Training College, 
May. 5306-8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial 
South Molton Street, W.1. 








——___ 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE; 


——___, 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, § 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations = for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages guages, An, 

Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. ‘ 








——__ 





DUAL SCHGOLS 





CK WORTH 


SCHOO, 
NEAR PONTEFRACT 


Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quaker), 
Headmaster: W. A. Cooper, M.A., M.Sc, 
Headmistress ; Helen ‘M. NEATBy, M.A. 

Good general education up to Higher School Certificate 

Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields, an 
covered swimming bath. 


fees moderate. 





CHOOLS 
belonging to th 
SOCIETY OF oor uae (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT B 
(with numbers, age-ranges, ye aa ae Fees) 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth gs ee ig oad se - 199: 9-18: {10 
Bootham School, Y ‘ on eH = “19: “d 
Leighton Park Baty Reading 25 12-19: 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDI ‘G SCHOOLS’ 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. df 9-18: {110 
The Mount School, Yor 118: 13-19: {153 
CO-EDUCAT eee: SECONDARY BOARDING 


Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks. 150: 

Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex oe 

Friends’ School, Saffron “Walden, 
Essex (Junior) “ es 28: 7-108. 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset el 10- = hu 

Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 7 :£82 

CO-EDUCATIONAL, “ MODERN 4, BOARDING 

SCHOOL 

Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 158 : 10-17: {8 
Apply to ScHOOL .) OF to SECRETARY, Friends Education 

Council, Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 


9-17: {er 


202: 10-18: {9 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M<. 

UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 

Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 

Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR Book 
Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this C ollege to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. ‘The course of training extends over 3 yeals 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Leer oe Wi Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





L PLN E COLLE CS 
F Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 

Boys, 12-19. Individual preparation for ai Sagi 
Examinations. Special Modern Languages House for 
five senior pupils with Swiss master. W NTER 
SPORTS from December to March. Ideal health 
conditions. The Head-Master, J. M. S. BARNARD 
M.A. (Cantab), will be available for interviews at the 
Langham Hotel, W. 1 (Tel. Langham 2080) on July 13th 
and 14th. Requests for interviews should be ad 

to him at The White Way, Cirencester. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
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SS 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CINEMAS 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





SS 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS ey>. _ GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EX 
Proapectiss and reliable Re oA sy ae free 
of charg are he age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 








Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 
= 
, EDUCATIONAL 








sa at 16? If not, write Box J. 1762, The 


Hc your SON PASSED the SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
Times, E C.4 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 








ERMAN Translations by Author. Lit., tech., ex- 
pert. Also Short Story Plots and collaboration. 
Free trial.—NELSON, 27 Christchurch Roda, Ilford, 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 

4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 

ITERARY Typewitg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 

1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 

McFarLane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 








AKE Money writing Tiny Sentiments ; 56 English 
and American firms waiting. Details free.— 
SALES SERVICE, I (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





ASS. typed 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
Merc Miss Harper, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





UBLISHER has Opening for Poems, Essays, 
P Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, London, W.1. Phone Gerrard 5397. 





-—y and German translations sought by experi- 
enced translator. Expert, accurate and rapid, 
Moderate.—M. M., 66 Avenue Road, |, Highgate, N. 6. 


= 











MORTGAGES 





THREE % NET 

HOUSE MORTGAGES o to 80 per cent. of 
valuation. Mortgage transfers lowered or larger mort- 
gages arranged in suitable cases. Borrower’s death 
cancels mortgage. Other propositions including invest- 
ment property at slighter higher interest rate according 
to circumstances. 

CALL, ’phone or write. 


HOME BUYERS ASSOCIATION LTD. 


110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. MANsion House 7404 
and 7405. 








PUBLICATIONS 





CHANCE for Society. “HOW TO PREVENT 
THE NEXT WAR,” by V. 


iis. *‘ABERHART AND ALBERTA: The First | 
hase,” by C. Marshall Hattersley, post free 4d. (York | 
Pamphlets.) The Truth Behind the Facts. Published | 


for the York Conference, at 40 Great Russell Street, R ne 


London, W.C. 1. 


CA DEBEM Y 
l Oxford Street. 


GCiLN BM A. 
Ger. 2981. 





The exciting Russian Drama, 








A. Demant, post free | 








“WE FROM KRONSTADT ” (A). 
HOUSES TO LET 
UGUST, shore bungalow, six rooms, gas, elec- 
tricity, garage, 8 gns. week.—REES, c.o. H. A. 


Adnams, Southwold. 





AMPSTEAD Cottage, nr. Heath. Slp. 3. Aug. 14— 


Sep. 3. 4¢ gns. wk. Pt. time maid kpt.—E. A., 3 
New End-sq., N.W. 3. 





THE SOLUTION OF THE 
WORLD PROBLEM. 


The book explains why and how, in time, Catholicism 


alene can solve the Problem in God's way. It gives 
up-to-date information on Religion and Politics, ex- 
poses myths, humbug and superstition, so that you 
cannot be duped, and briefly explains Christianity as 
a whole. You need not be afraid of being converted, 


for if it does not suit at all, you can always pretend 
that it is unconvincing. If by screwing up @ little 
courage you read it, you are warned not to get a fil 
as you will gain nothing thereby; if you don’t you 
will only be cutting your nose to spite your face, as 


it is for your welfare, and have wise men _ thriving 
at your expense. You can, then, confidently repeat 
“there is no peace for specimens, good-bye peace, 
good-bye for ever. The sooner you get the joke that 
you will get peace in defiance of God out of 
your head, the better it will be for all concerned. 
Direct purchas ers may obtain a copy at 3,9. rice 
5/-, postage 3d. Through Booksellers or direct from 


the GROSVENOR PRESS, Christmas Street, Bristoi. 





HOLIDAYS 


i 





YNHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 
( ) parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye 
and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless enter- 
tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 
Guide free from Dept. 19, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 











WHERE TO.STAY 





I EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Victoria Hotel, Phone 2. 
Largest &mostmodern. Unique grounds & balconies, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


water. 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End | 


Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we | 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 





| 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





OEB LIBRARY WANTED.—4s. 6d. per vol. for 

complete vols. or sets, 3s. 6d. tor odd vols. Send 

without quoting. Cash by return.—J. CLARKE HALL, 
Lrp., 146 Fleet Street. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


)DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Ee rescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





K.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- | 
Inclusive terms from 13s. pet 

Two Resident Physicians. 


\ ATLOCK 
i Hydro. 
rooms, grounds Io acres. 

day. Illus. Brochure free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 


‘| Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 


and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHME gh HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. / oan Reg? | all 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
k quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “‘ S,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY | 
Trust,” Fo ah Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








ee YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1,6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 


advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, | 


and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by ‘Fuesday of each | 
week. 
74% per 26 and 10% for 52. 





Lees :—24% for 6 insertions ; 5°94 for 13 ; | 


\ )ARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE . 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 


almost country quiet within easy 


reach of the City and West End 
Beautifully appointed with a staif 
concerned for your comfort, and 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 
we mo for full boar 

rite or ’pho for broc™ure. 


CINTRA HOUSE, HOTEL, 


18 Anerley Hill, Crystal Palace, S.E. 19. 
Tel. 


: Sydenham 5363. 











‘|| GRAYSHOTT 


esta e TO EDINBURGH? 
J 


MACKIE’S 
Serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle 





INEST KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 
or ground, 3 lb. for 5s. 6d. -» post paid in U. K.— 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean). TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall) —FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks..—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 

~~ cilia STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

| KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argyillshire)—LOCH AWE 


= | LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2. 


—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. r. 
—UNITE D SERVICES, 98-102 CromwelJ 
Rd., S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 





in English Country. | 


| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 

| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 

| NAIRN (Nairnshire) —GOLF VIEW. 

| —ROYAL MARINE. 

| OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

| OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 

| PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

| PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

| PORTREE (Isle of Skye) —ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 

| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

| ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

| SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 

TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks.—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hotet. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 

| TAMWORTH (Staffs\—CASTLE. 

| TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). -HUNTLY. 

| TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 








' HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 








RETIREMENT IN SUSSEX. 


VAST DEAN DOWNLANDS ESTATE, amidst 
4 23 square miles of permanently open Downs ; 
three miles from Eastbourne. Sites from £300. Free- 


hold houses from £1,000. Magnificent views of sea and 
| downs. 

| 
15 Win 





AY 


ulars from East DEAN DOWNIANDS ESTATE, 
ll Lane, Friston, near Eastbourne. 
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Can your Heart stand 
up to Hot Weather? 





Blood Pressure back to normal | 





“J was very ill with haemorrhage caused 
by blood pressure—well over 200. J] was 
so weak | could not stand. I was advised 
to iry * Phyllosan" tablets and in less than 
four months my blood pressure was normal. 


was amazed. Then I Iet him 
know I had taken * Phyllosan’ tablets and 
he advised me to continue. Now I a: m feel- 
ing very fit. It is simply marvelloi 


My doctor 


Mr) _ 


‘ Astonishing effect” 


“ Two vears ago I was in a critical condition 

with blood pressure and a weak heart. 1 

— d to try ‘Phyllosan* tablets, and their 
cl 


It is like 


having a 


(Mr.)—— 


was astonis hing. 


of life.” 


ne ew lease 





This useful tablet-container for 
pocket or handbag will be sent 
free on receipt of coupon (see 
below). Each of the six com- 
partments will take two 
tablets. 


‘Phyllosan’ 





“ Amazed at the results ” 

“For vears I had been conscious of a weak 
heari; also at times, high blood pressure. 
Six months ago *Phyllosan’ tablets were 
recommended to me. I decided to iry them, 
and after taking three bottles I felt wonder- 
fully well—my husband was amazed al the 
results. I can honestly say that * Phyllosan’* 
tablets do all they are claimed to do, and I 
have every confidence in recommending them.” 


(Mrs. — 


“ My Doctor was surprised ” 


“My blood pressure was 190. I am just 
finishing my third bottle of ‘ Phyllosan’ 
tablets, and yesterday my blood pressure was 
165. My doctor was surprised, and told me to 
keep on with * Phyllosan’ tablets.” (Mr.)—— 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSA N 


BRAND OF CHLOROPHYLL 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct 





vour Blood Pressure, fortify your heart, strengthen your 





Nerves, and increase all your Physical and Vital Forces 





Of all chemists, 3/-, 
SERREGR 





etary rights are not clai 


Printed in Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND 


5/- (double quantity), and 20)- 





ca SEeeee8 
SGSSRRSSSESERSeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 
med apart from the regd 
denotes the products of Natural Chemicals 


No 99 Gow 


(nearly ten times the 3/- size 





er Street, London W.C1- 


4 
—Friday, July 9 


High Blood Pressure may become dangerous 
in the hot, humid days of Summer. 


[hat feeling of oppression and exhaustion, 
and the dizziness and faintness you suffer 
from on hot days, arise because your heart 
is labouring. Normally the heart can cope 
with the extra work involved in keeping the 
body healthily cool; but if your arteries have 
begun to harden and your blood pressure js 
high, your heart has to carry a double load, 
So if you know that you have reason to fear 
the heat, give your heart the assistance it 
needs. 


Start taking *Phyllosan’ tablets to-day! 
*Phyllosan’ brand of chlorophyll tablets 
relieve arterial tension by restoring the elas- 
ticity of hardening arteries. Blood pressure 
is corrected and the heart is relieved of iis 
burden of overwork. 


At the same time, ‘Phyllosan’ tablets 
strengthen the heart muscle itself and 
crease all the physical and vital forces of 
the body, irrespective of age. ‘They enable 
you to overcome hot-weather lassitude and 
keep you full of energy right through the 
“dog days.” 


And it is so simple. Just two tiny tablets 
three times a day before meals. But if you 
take the tablets regularly, the results will 
astonish you, 


‘Phyllosan’ tablets are the brand _ tablets 
scold by Natural Chemicals Ltd., and are 
prepared according to the formula and 
under the direction of E. Buergi, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine at Berne University. 


. 
f= R i ie § Tablet-conta:ner and 
. 
& Interesting Book 

We offer you a novel tablet-container in 
coloured bakelite, for pocket or handbag, 
into which vou can put twelve tablets so 
that they can be shaken out two at a 
time. This container will be sent FREE, 
together with our book ‘* REVITALIZATION 
AND REJUVENATION A MOopDeRN  Possi- 
Bitity,”’ on receipt of coupon and 1d. 
stamp for postage. No tablets will be 
sent with container 

ee 


| COUPON 


to Natural Chemicals Ltd. (Dept. 54) 

{ 2 Clipstone Street, London, WI. 
I enclose 13d Please send mc 

‘ (i) A coloured bakelite tablet-container 





stamp for postage 


(2) Your book about * Phyllosan’ tablets (Strike out 
if book not required, but if BOOK ONLY is required, 
do not send stamp.) State whether Mr., Mr or Miss 


| ARR atts scat tee eee tee Pe: 
| Address 


a ecemmenill StRP SPEED DELUL PEED PEON Cee . 
CURSOR OSSRRR BE) yy. in ¢ PIT. AL LETTERS and use margin 
trade mark ‘ Phyllosan,’ which is the property and Fix corner of ! Coupon oa coat your en lope. 
Lid. London b S.9 37 
Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter L London, E.C.4, and published by Tue Specrator, Ltp., at their offices 
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